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Editorial Comment 


ADMINISTRATORS OF NEGRO COLLEGES AND THE COLOR LINE 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


In a recent number of the JOURNAL, 
I made the observation that Negro 
higher and professional education was 
at the crossroads; that the provision 
of graduate work and professional 
education for Negroes in those states 
which now require separation of the 
races in education had assumed the 
proportions of a major educational, 
if not political, problem. The courts 
have decreed that in those states 
which require separation of the races 
in education Negroes must be given 
educational opportunities equal to 
those afforded to whites. With a few 
exceptions! the officials of the states 
concerned have attempted to provide 
these opportunities within the frame- 
work of segregated schools, by resort- 
ing to every conceivable expedient 
short of admitting Negroes to the ex- 
isting higher educational facilities 


1The University of Delaware and West 
Virginia University admit Negroes to those 
curricula not offered at the Negro state 
college in each of these states. Negroes are 
admitted to the law schools of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and the University of 
Arkansas—in the latter instance on a segre- 
gated basis. However, it is reported that 
the Medical School of the University of 
Arkansas has admitted a Negro for the fall 
term and that no segregation will be at- 
tempted. 


now enjoyed almost exclusively by 
whites. Negroes and their friends 
have challenged these attempts and 
are fighting to wipe out the color line 
in higher education, first, because 
segregation based on color or race is 
per se an act of discrimination; and 
secondly, because as a matter of prac- 
tical common sense and educational 
economy the provision of ‘‘separate 
but equal’’ higher educational op- 
portunities is impracticable. 

To date, suits have been instituted 
in some ten different states to contest 
the validity of the several expedients 
resorted to by various state officials. 
Out of one of these cases resulted the 
now famous Gaines decision. As a re- 
sult of another case, the Law School of 
the University of Maryland was 
opened to Negroes. As an indirect re- 
sult of still another case the Univer- 
sity of Delaware changed its policy 
on segregation. In four other cases the 
actions were abortive. And at the pre- 
sent time several crucial cases are 
pending in the courts of three differ- 
ent states which will in the near 
future reach the United States Su- 
preme Court for decision. 
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The purpose of this editorial is two 
fold: First, to describe the most recent 
expedient concocted to meet the prob- 
lem of providing equal opportunities 
for Negroes in graduate and profes- 
sional work within the framework of 
segregation; and secondly and pri- 
marily, to discuss frankly and ecriti- 
cally an aspect of the fight for inte- 
gration which has not been sufficiently 
emphasized in the past—namely, the 
extent to which a few of the admin- 
istrators of our Negro colleges 
wittingly or unwittingly giving 
and comfort to our enemies in 


are 
aid 
the 
struggle to eliminate the color line 
from higher education in the South. 

During the past year a Negro citi- 
zen of Kentucky made application to 
the University of Kentucky (the only 
university supported by the state) for 
admission, to pursue graduate work 
leading to a doctor’s degree in his- 
tory. The University officials denied 
him admission ; whereupon, the appli- 
cant brought suit against the officials 
of the University requesting that they 
be compelled to admit him, since such 
opportunities as he desired were pro- 
vided only at the University, and 
since he was being denied the privi- 
lege of enjoying these opportunities 
solely because he was a Negro. 

Shortly after the institution of this 
suit the State Board of Education 
which controls the Kentucky State 
College—a four-year land-grant col- 
lege for Negroes, and the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Ken- 
tucky—now limited to non-Negro stu- 
dents—got together and drew up the 
following agreement and contract to 
offset the pending suit: 
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WHEREAS, the State Board of Education 
and the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Kentucky are desirous of making avail- 
able to the Negroes of the state, qualified 
to receive the same, undergraduate and grad- 
uate work at the college level on the same 
basis as is now available to qualified white 
students of the state: and 


WuereEas, there has recently been a de- 
mand from a Negro of the state qualified 
to take college work, for courses now of- 
fered by the University of Kentucky and 
not offered by the Kentucky State College 
for Negroes. 


Now, THEREFORE, it was moved, seconded 
and motion duly carried that the State 
Board of Edueation does hereby establish 
by authority of Section 166.120 K. RB. S. a 
course of study and curriculum to be of- 
fered at the Kentucky State College for 
Negroes as follows: 


1. That a graduate school is hereby 
established offering the same instruction 
that is now offered at the University of 
Kentucky. 

2. That all undergraduate instruction, 
both professional and academic, which is 
offered by the University of Kentucky and 
not now offered by the Kentucky State 
College for Negroes be and the same is 
hereby authorized. 

3. That both the graduate and under- 
graduate training provide the same in- 
struction, library and laboratory facilities, 
for each course offered, as is now or may 
hereafter be provided by the University 
of Kentucky and in such manner as will 
give to the Negro students enrolled at 
Kentucky State College for Negroes, the 
same educational advantages as are pro- 
vided for white students at the University 
of Kentucky. 

4, That the President of Kentucky State 
College be authorized subject to approval 
of the State Board of Education, to effect 
such reorganization of curriculum and re- 
assignment of personnel at the college as 
will most effectively establish graduate 
instruction at Kentucky State College of 
the same quality as that offered at the 
University of Kentucky. 
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WHEREAS, the facilities now provided at 
the Kentucky State College for Negroes 
are aot sufficient for putting into effect 
the course of instruction authorized by 
the State Board of Education on the 13th 
day of July, 1948: and 


WHEREAS, the State Board of Education 
has no funds available for providing this 
instruction: 


Now, THEREFORE, it was moved, seconded 
and motion duly carried as follows: 


1, That the Governor of the Common- 
wealth be asked to provide from his 
emergency fund the sum of $25,000 to be 
used for providing instruction in curricu- 
lums in undergraduate and graduate work 
not now offered by Kentucky State College 
for Negroes, and offered by the University 
of Kentucky. Any unexpended balance of 
said $25,000 to be used by Kentucky State 
College for Negroes for the school year 
1948-49 for expansion of instruction facil- 
ities and personnel of said College when 
approved by the Governor. 


2. That the Governor of the Common- 
wealth be asked to provide the sum of 


$20,000 for library facilities for the school 
year 1948-49 approved by the Governor 
for Kentucky State College for Negroes 
and for expanding instruction personnel 
of said College for the school year 1948- 
49, 


3. That a contract be entered into be- 
tween the State Board of Education and 
the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Kentucky whereby the faculty, school 
facilities and equipment needed for pro- 
viding instruction in such undergraduate 
and graduate work may be made available 
for offering such instruction at Kentucky 
State College for Negroes. Said contract 
shall be approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Chairman and Secretary are 
hereby authorized to sign for this board. 


AN AGREEMENT between the State Board 
of Education of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, acting for and on behalf of the 
Kentucky State College for Negroes, lo- 
cated at Frankfort, Kentucky, parties of 
the first part, and the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Kentucky, acting for 
and on behalf of the University of Ken- 
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tucky, located at Lexington, Kentucky, 
parties of the second part, 


WITNESSETH: 


1. The parties of the second part agree 
to make available instruction on the 
campus of the Kentucky State College for 
Negroes in professional or graduate 
courses offered at the University of Ken- 
tucky, which cannot properly be provided 
by the faculty of the Kentucky State Col- 
lege for Negroes at the time it is necessary 
for the course to be taught. The courses 
to be taught by the faculty of the party 
of the second part on the campus of the 
parties of the first part shall not include 
any course currently offered by the parties 
of the first part or any course which may 
be a legitimate part of any curriculum at 
present offered by the institution of the 
parties of the firot part. This agreement is 
not intended to preclude the expansion of 
the educational program of the party of 
the first part in any graduate or profes- 
sional course into such fields or divisions 
of work as the governing body at the 
Kentucky State College for Negroes may 
in the future elect to develop. The courses 
offered on the campus of the Kentucky 
State College for Negroes by the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky shall be taught by regu- 
lar instructors who teach at the University 
of Kentucky, and with a view of providing 
full equality of opportunity. These in- 
structions will utilize the same or equiva- 
lent facilities, equipment, and library and 
laboratory facilities that are or will be 
used on the campus of the University of 
Kentucky. And in the event that labora- 
tory equipment needed to give students of 
the Kentucky State College for Negroes 
equal opportunities and advantages that 
are offered or that may hereafter be of- 
fered by the University of Kentucky upon 
its campus, such facilities shall be fur- 
nished to the pupils of the Kentucky State 
College for Negroes upon the campus of 
the University of Kentucky at such hours 
as the University may designate until 
those facilities can be furnished upon the 
campus of the Kentucky State College for 
Negroes. The travel expenses of said 
pupils from Frankfort, Kentucky, to Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and return to be paid 
out of the emergency fund allocated to 
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the party of the first part by the Governor 
of Kentucky until appropriations for such 
purposes can be made by the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
When any pupil of the Kentucky State 
College for Negroes completes any cur- 
riculum in which the University partici- 
pates by furnishing instructions, the ap- 
propriate degree shall be granted to such 
pupil by diploma or certificate jointly 
awarded by the Kentucky State College 
for Negroes and the University of Ken- 
tucky, but the credit utilized in fulfilling 
reyuirements for the degree shall be re- 
eorded at the Kentucky State College for 
Negroes where the student has been en- 
rolled. 


2. For furnishing the instruction and 
facilities named in Paragraph 1 of this 
agreement, the parties of the first part 
agree to pay parties of the second part 
for such course taught on the campus of 
the Kentucky State College for Negroes 
at the rate of Sixty ($60.00) Dollars per 
semester hour plus all necessary traveling 
expenses from Lexington, Kentucky, to 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and return to Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, by automobile. Such 
expenses shall include meals and any lab- 
oratory fee for each pupil necessarily fur- 
nished by the University of Kentucky. 

3. It is distinctly understood and agreed 
that all pupils who are enrolled in the 
Kentucky State College for Negroes shall 
pay to that institution all fees that usu- 
ally are or that may hereafter be charged 
pupils by said institutions, and that no 
part of said fees shall be paid to the 
University of Kentucky. 

4. This contract has been authorized by 
a resolution legally adopted by the con- 
tracting boards hereto and by that reso- 
lution the Chairman and Secretary of each 
of the contracting boards were authorized 
to sign this contract on behalf of, and the 
same to be binding upon the respective 
boards 


It is not the purpose here to go into 
the question of whether such a make- 
shift arrangement meets the require- 
ment of equal opportunity. Just plain 


common sense would indicate that 
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education of Negroes, or anybody else 
for that matter, under the arrange- 
ment set up at the Negro state college 
would not and could not be equal to 
that provided at the University of 
Kentucky.” A more important purpose 
here, however, is to note a hitherto 
unheralded (if not unheralded, cer- 
tainly not sufficiently publicized) 
aspect of the current attempt to elimi- 
nate segregation from higher educa- 
tion in the South; namely, the rdles 
played by the administrators of the 
Negro institutions in the states in- 
volved. 

As a point of departure, the present 
case provides the most recent example. 
On the same day that the above agree- 
ment was made public, the President 
of the Negro state college at Frank- 
fort released the following statement 
to the Press. 

‘‘T have studied the actions that 
were taken by the State Board of Ed- 
ucation in its meeting today. As 
President of the college, I consider 
that I have no alternative except to 
co-operate in carrying out this pro- 
gram to the best of my ability. 

‘‘While the plan is cumbersome, if 
given adequate financial support, it 
can be made to work. Success of the 
program will be more nearly assured 
as adequate facilities and competent 
personnel are placed at Frankfort 
where the students are instead of 
twenty-six (26) miles away.’’ 


2See a comparative description of these 
facilities made by Dr. C. H. Parrish, Jr., in 
the JouRNAL oF Necro Epvucation, 17 :289- 
95, Summer, 1948, Since the above was writ- 
ten, I have learned that, unlike any other 
Southern state which has a_ scholarship 
fund, Negroes in Kentucky are required to 
sign a ‘‘waiver’’ of any rights to equal 
education in the State of Kentucky as a 
basis for receiving such funds for education 
outside of the State. 
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It is easy to understand how the 
President of the Kentucky State Col- 
lege might be motivated to make the 
statement embodied in the first para- 
graph of his press release. But even 
after long and thoughtful considera- 
tion of all aspects of the situation, I 
am utterly unable to comprehend his 
reason for making the statement in 
the second paragraph. It is not only 
gratuitous, but, to say the least, and 
say it kindly, extremely ill advised 
and ill timed. I have been trying to 
make up my mind as to whether the 
President of Kentucky State College 
fully appreciates the implication of 
his statement; or whether he is fully 
aware of its implication but honestly 
(although mistakenly) believes it to 
be valid; or whether in his overeager- 
ness to exploit the situation for what 
appears to be an advantage to his col- 
lege, he is disposed to carry his ‘‘co- 
operation’’ beyond the limits of what 
is obviously compulsory or wise; or 
whether even in the more or less en- 
lightened state of Kentucky he was 
subjected to some unusual pressure. 

Despite the fact that I have not 
been able to make up my mind as to 
which, if any, of the above possible 
reasons explains this statement, I have 
not been able to escape the conclusion 
that this statement was both unwise 
and unnecessary, if not actually in- 
jurious to the cause for which we 
fight. 

However, as indicated earlier in 
this editorial, it is only a minor pur- 
pose here to discuss the instant case; 
it serves primarily as the point of 
departure for comment on the prob- 
lem as a whole. 

It should be emphasized, first, that 
the large majority of the presidents of 
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our Negro colleges have acted with ex- 
ceptional wisdom, and, sometimes un- 
usual courage,® in the roles which they 
have played in the current efforts to 
remove the color line from higher ed- 
ucation in the South. And I want to 
take this opportunity publicly to pay 
them a much deserved tribute. How- 
ever, ever since the Gaines decision 
was handed down a little over ten 
years ago, there have been occasional 
disturbing reports concerning a few 
presidents (a very few, I am happy to 
say) who, even when their motives 
were praiseworthy, have tended to 
weaken our efforts, because they have 
been too eager to compromise the situ- 
ation for what appeared to be an ad- 
vantage to themselves, or their own 
institutions, or even to Negroes in 
general. 

To cite some instances: When the 
Gaines decision was first handed down 
the then president (he is no longer 
president) of one of our private 
Negro colleges wrote to a number of 
the state superintendents of education 
in the South, suggesting that his 
school be made a regional institution 
to provide graduate and professional 
training for Negroes. During the past 
three or four years a president of a 
Negro state college has been engaged in 
what amounts to a sort of obsequious 
but effective educational blackmail, by 
impressing the state authorities with 
the number of lawsuits which Negroes 
would institute, if his school were not 
made a state wniversity for Negroes to 


3I know of one college president in the 
deep South whose life was threatened be- 
cause of his activity in support of this 
cause. To his everlasting credit he neither 
ran away nor even stopped his activities. 
And, I might add, that he has not been 
harmed. 
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offset the threat. One or two presi- 
dents have been accused of unseemly 
cooperation with the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference which has as its 
avowed purpose the maintenance of 
segregation in higher education in the 
South, despite an incredibly large and 
growing sentiment among Southern 
whites against it. Another Negro 
president of a state college (admitted- 
ly for his own personal aggrandize- 
ment) has knowingly and willingly 
allowed himself to be used as the tool 
of a shrewd, unscrupulous president 
of a white state university in his fight 
to prevent the admission of Negroes. 
The administration of Meharry has 
temporarily been thwarted in its at- 
tempt to prostitute the institution in 
support of the regionalization scheme 
recently proposed by Southern Gov- 
ernors. And there may be others. 
However, these are enough to cause 
some concern. 

It almost goes without saying that 
the president of a Negro publicly-con- 
trolled college in a state in which the 
authorities have decided to resort to 
some of the well-known expedients 
employed to evade admitting Negroes 
to existing facilities finds himself in 
a delicate position, to say the least; 
and one in which it is quite easy to act 
unwisely. Obviously, he will have to 
‘*cooperate,’’ at least to a minimum 
extent, in the program decided for 
his college by the state authorities ; or, 
probably, resign. I say probably re- 
sign, because I do recall one or two 
instances in which such a president 
has been courageous enough to raise 
a critical voice in opposition to such 
proposals and still retain his job. And 
there may be, probably are, others of 
which I am not aware. In any event, 
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we should not eriticize too severely 
any president of a Negro college if he 
does not elect to talk himself out of a 
job; especially since it might merely 
mean his replacement by someone of 
more complaisant temperament and 
questionable fitness. 

While we do not expect any presi- 
dent of a Negro college to talk himself 
out of a job; neither do we expect 
(nor can we allow) him to cut the 
ground out from under our fight 
either by irresponsible talk or ill ad- 
vised action. And this he is likely to 
do, frequently unwittingly, if he is 
motivated too much by vested inter- 
ests on the one hand; or limited 
vision, too little faith, and not enough 
courage, on the other. 

In connection with most of the ex- 
pedients which are proposed to meet 
the need of graduate and profession- 
al work for Negroes there is generally 


some apparent advantage that might 
‘accrue to the Negro state college. In 
some cases, a new building is pro- 
posed, or additions to the library are 
suggested, or increases in teachers’ 
salaries are authorized, or some other 


material consideration is promised 
which should have been furnished 
earlier, in order even to make the in- 
stitution a respectable college. Both 
the state authorities and the president 
of the Negro state college know or 
ought to know that such additions will 
not provide opportunities for grad- 
uate and _ professional work for 
Negroes equal to those available for 
whites at the state university. Never- 
theless the president of the Negro 
state college in his eagerness to ex- 
ploit the situation for what appears 
to be an advantage to his institution, 
is very likely to become disposed or to 
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be forced to carry his ‘‘cooperation’’ 


beyond the limits of what is either 
necessary or wise; and thereby com- 
promise the cause of integration. 


There have always been, and prob- 
ably always will be, some people who 
are just far enough behind the pro- 
cession of social advancement to con- 
stitute a drag upon progress; people 
who have honest and sincere eonviec- 
tions, but are of limited vision, too 
little faith, and not enough courage. 
They are the kind of people who, when 
we first started this fight, were op- 
posed even to the institution of suits 
within the framework of segregation, 
because they were not only skeptical 
but actually apprehensive of the out- 
come. Now that they have passed 
through that stage without having 
any of their worst fears realized, they 
are the people who, when we are suc- 
cessfully fighting to be admitted to 
the ‘‘white’’ Southern universities are 
willing to compromise, in fact insist 
upon compromising, for some make- 
shift arrangement short of the goal, 
because they think either ‘‘the time 
isn’t ripe’’ or ‘‘we ain’t ready yet.’’ 
Unfortunately, a few of the presidents 
of our Negro colleges fall into this 
group. Probably I should say that it 
is fortunate that only a few of the 
presidents of our Negro colleges fall 
into this group. Even so, they are too 
numerous to overlook. 

To clarify and emphasize our point 
here, it might be well to recall where 
we are at present in this fight. During 
the past fifteen years since the cam- 
paign has been vigorously waged to 
wipe out the color line in Southern 
higher institutions, a veritable revolu- 
tion in sentiment and action has taken 
place in the South and the Nation. In 
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the earliest cases, few Negroes and 
practically no whites expected that 
Negroes would be admitted to the 
‘‘white’’ Southern universities in the 
then foreseeable future. In fact, it 
was difficult to find Negroes who were 
willing to allow a suit to be brought in 
their behalf. And the best that was 
hoped for in these cases was some im- 
provement within the limits of segre- 
gation. This was the first stage. 

The second stage began around 
1935 with the decision of the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland requiring that 
Donald Murray be admitted to the 
Law School of the University of 
Maryland ; followed by the then near- 
revolutionary Gaines decision,in which 
among other things the United States 
Supreme Court held that Negroes 
must be given educational opportuni- 
ties within the state equal to those 
afforded to whites, or be admitted to 
the existing white schools. The major 
effect of the Maryland decision was to 
demonstrate that the color line could 
be broken in a former slave state, 
without untoward consequences. And 
while the Gaines decision was national 
in scope and, as I have noted, near 
revolutionary in its dictum that 
Negroes should be furnished equal 
opportunities within the states, it 
nevertheless permitted segregation, if 
facilities were equal. 

The tactics developed by the pro- 
ponents of integration, in view of 
these two decisions, at first involved 
an attack upon the actual absence of 
any facilities for Negroes at all within 
the states. This attack was based upon 
the premise that the provision of 
‘*separate but equal’’ facilities would 
be impracticable, and that where such 
was attempted, it would be so expen- 
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sive as to be prohibitive, thereby fore- 
ing the admission of Negroes to the 
‘‘white’’ state universities. 

On the other hand, and concurrent- 
ly, the tactics of the opposition in- 
volved the setting up of certain ex- 
pedients short of admitting Negroes 
to the ‘‘white’’ universities, which, it 
was hoped, would placate the Negroes, 
and if necessary, provide some sort of 
plausible legal defense against law 
suits brought under the Gaines deci- 
sion. Consequently, some segregated 
graduate and professional work for 
Negroes, very limited in extent and 
highly questionable in quality, was in- 
augurated in several states. 

Now we are in the third stage of 
this struggle. Not only is it our in- 
tention to demonstrate that these 
separate facilities which have been 
provided for Negroes are not in fact 
equal to those set up for whites at 
the state universities; but even more 
important, to emphasize the fact that 
it is impossible to provide ‘‘separate 
but equal’’ facilities, because segrega- 
tion is per se and act of discrimina- 
tion. And, I might add that not only 
have the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights, and the Commission on 
Higher Education strongly endorsed 
this position, but two state universi- 
ties in the South have recently 
changed their admission policies 
accordingly. 

I have taken the time to recite this 
bit of history not only to indicate 
what progress has been made, but to 
suggest that further reflection upon 
the facts should broaden the vision, 
enlarge the faith and increase the 
courage of anyone who may have had 
any doubts about the validity of our 
present position, for any reason what- 
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soever. It is my hope that, after such 
a critical examination, there will be 
no one of the presidents of our Negro 
colleges who will be found in the 
category of those who are so far be- 
hind the procession as to constitute 
a drag upon our progress. 

The presidents of our Negro col- 
leges occupy important, sometimes dif- 
ficult, positions of leadership in those 
communities in which the current ef- 
fort is being made to eliminate the 
eolor line from higher education in 
the South. The attitudes which they 
hold and the réles which they play are 
therefore important considerations in 
this campaign. While their activities 
are not so decisive as to make or break 
the campaign, they can make the task 
easier or unnecessarily more difficult, 
depending upon the parts which they 
elect (or are forced) to play. 

In the above discussion, I have in- 
dicated that these presidents fall into 
two, may be three groups. First, there 
is that large majority of presidents of 
Negro colleges who have not only co- 
operated in this fight to the fullest ex- 
tent of their opportunities and abili- 
ties; but in a few instances, even to 
the extent of placing their jobs, and 
in at least one instance, their lives in 
jeopardy. To this group we give un- 
stinted praise, and urge that they 
keep up the good work. 

There is a second group (very 
small, I am happy to say, but even one 
is too many) who see in this struggle 
primarily an opportunity to gain 
some personal advantage; and in 
doing so, they almost invariably tend 
to jeopardize the larger interests at 
stake. And there is a third group 
(which I have discussed along with 
the second) who are too willing to 
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compromise for something short of the 
goal, because they have not read 
aright the history of this struggle and, 
as a consequence have limited vision, 
too little faith and not enough cour- 
age. In the case of either one or both 
of these groups, we can not allow the 
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reactionary elements within our ranks 
to block the march of progress. Nor 
can we permit any of them, either 
through excessive cupidity or un- 
wonted obtuseness, to cut the ground 
out from under this fight. 

Cuas. H. THoMpson 











Whither Reconstruction Historiography? 


JoHN Hope FRANKLIN 


INTRODUCTION 


Professor E. Merton Coulter’s The 
South During Reconstruction 1865- 
1877" is widely considered a signifi- 
contribution to reconstruction 
For a_ generation, 
American history 


cant 
historiography. 
now, students of 
have been turning to cooperative his- 
torical writing in the effort to cope 
with the growing body of source mate- 
rials that defy satisfactory and com- 
prehensive treatment by a single au- 
thor. The first major effort to write a 
cooperative history of the South was 
undertaken in 1909 by Julian A. C. 
Chandler and others.2 This present 
effort, A History of the South, is un- 
der the editorship of Professor Coul- 
ter and Professor Wendell H. Ste- 
phenson and is being sponsored by 
the Louisiana State University Press, 
its publisher, and the Littlefield Fund 
for Southern History of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Its contributors are 
among the South’s most distinguished 
historians, and its ten volumes will 
cover the period from 1607 to 1946. 
Ellis Merton Coulter, a professor 
of history at the University of Geor- 
gia, is the author of many works on 
Southern history. His Civil War and 
Readjustment in Kentucky* is regard- 
ed as the definitive work on that sub- 
ject, while his College Life in the Old 


1E. Merton Coulter, The South During 
Reconstruction, 1865-1877. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1947. 

2Julian A. C. Chandler (ed.), The South 
in the Building of the Nation, 13 vols. Rich- 
mond: The Southern Historical Publication 
Society, 1909-12. 

3E. Merton Coulter, Civil War and Read- 
justment in Kentucky. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1926. 
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South* is unique in the field of South- 
ern educational history. His fellow 
historians have recognized his contri- 
butions on numerous occasions, and he 
has served as the president of the Ag- 
ricultural History Society and of the 
Southern Historical Association. The 
South During Reconstruction has 
been widely reviewed and, for the 
most part, the chorus of praise has 
contained few reservations. Writing 
in the New York Times, James G. 
Randall said, ‘‘ Taking a difficult sub- 
ject, one of the South’s most distin- 
guished historians has subjected it to 
fresh investigation, and has come 
through with a competent, well-docu- 
mented, and readable treatment.’ 
Paul Hutchinson wrote in the Chris- 
tian Century, ‘‘This is not the first 
time that the history of the recon- 
struction period has been written. Yet 
rarely has the story been told with 
more wealth of incident and historical 
integrity. The fact that a southern 
historian can write with so little par- 
tisanship or passion is another proof 
that time is a great healer.’”® 

The praise of Professor Coulter’s 
new work was as great in the profes- 
sional journals as in the lay periodi- 
eals. In a leading journal, Wirt Ar- 
mistead Cate indicated that there was 
some evidence of faulty perspective 
and interpretation, but he added that 
the ‘‘study sets a high standard for 


the forthcoming volumes, ... Though 


4 , College Life in the Old 
South. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1928. 

5The New York Times Book Review, De- 
cember 21, 1947, p. 1. 

6Christian Century, Ja 28, 1948, p. 110. 
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sometimes drawn too exclusively from 
Southern sources, the documentation 
is accurate, and it is unlikely that fu- 
ture historians will materially alter 
the author’s basic conclusions.’ J. 
G. de Roulhae Hamilton, a well-known 
historian of the Reconstruction, wrote, 
‘“The study—a tremendously difficult 
task — is well done throughout, and 
covers the case as effectively as is pos- 
sible in a volume of this length. Its 
historical quality and its new ap- 
proach make it a significant contribu- 
tion, and too high praise cannot be 
given the author’s calm and dispas- 
sionate treatment of the whole sub- 
ject.’’ In conclusion, he stated, ‘‘ The 
work is a consummation devoutly to 
be praised.’’> Frank L. Owsley en- 
dorsed the volume with the following 
comment, ‘‘The author, by the large- 
seale use of contemporary southern 
newspapers, periodicals, and personal 
letters and biographical material, has 
been able to catch the reactions of the 
southern white people to reconstruc- 
tion. Often, of course, this gives the 
book a sharp and bitter tone, which 
must not be confused with the au- 
thor’s outlook; there are few histo- 
rians today whose approach is more 
impartial and unemotional than Coul- 
ter’s,’’® 

One of the few reviewers who took 
serious exception to the construction 
of the volume and some of the au- 
thor’s conclusions was Allan Nevins. 
Among other things he was not satis- 
fied with the treatment of the Ku 
Klux Klan, or with the treatment of 


‘The American Historical Review 53:565- 
67, Ap 1948. 

8The Journal of Southern History 14: 
134-36, F 1948. 

®2Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science 258:153-54, J1 1948. 
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the Negro, or with the author’s dis- 
cussion of why the white Southerners 
were not left free to guide the sec- 
tion’s destinies. Admitting that a 
‘*just treatment of this crowded and 
chaotic period makes heavy demands 
upon any writer’s scholarship, judg- 
ment, and literary skill,’’ Professor 
Nevins concluded that ‘‘Mr, Coulter’s 
book ably meets most of these de- 
mands. ’’2? 

Because of the great significance of 
The South During Reconstruction it 
deserves a more extensive and critical 
examination than it has received. The 
kind of analysis which Professor Nev- 
ins undertook needs to be extended 
with a view to seeing if, finally, the 
definitive study of the region during 
these fateful years has been written. 
It is an extremely controversial pe- 
riod in which journalists, novelists, 
and historians have labored almost 
ceaselessly. Persons representing ev- 
ery conceivable point of view have 
examined one or several phases of it, 
while many monographs on special 
problems have appeared. A new and 
exhaustive study of the period has 
been greatly needed for many years. 
If this work proposes to answer that 
need, it deserves a serious examina- 
tion in the light of the best canons of 
historical research and writing. 


THe APPROACH 


Coulter approaches his task with 
the point of view that, in addition to 
polities, there are many phases of 
everyday life in the South during Re- 
construction that deserve considera- 
tion. He has, perhaps, given more 
attention to urban growth, recreation, 


10Saturday Review of Literature 31:19, 
26-28, F 14, 1948. 
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and culture than has any other stu- 
dent of the period. While he thereby 
seeks to broaden the base of the Re- 
construction story he is not inclined to 
reexamine certain other phases of it 
in the light of recent studies. He con- 
tends that ‘‘there can be no sensible 
departure from the well-known facts 
of the Reconstruction program as it 
was applied to the South. No amount 
of revision can write away the griev- 
ous mistakes made in this abnormal 
period of American history.’’ (p. xi.) 
With hardly more than a shrug of his 
shoulder, the author, thus, swept aside 
the findings of several worthy studies, 
including those by Howard K. Beale, 
Francis B. Simkins, R. H. Woody, 
Horace Mann Bond, Vernon Whar- 
ton, W. E. B. DuBois, and Roger W. 
Shugg.44 The question that imme- 
diately arises is, ‘‘ What are the well- 
known facts of Reconstruction?’’ Are 
they the facts on which the Recon- 
struction historians of the early part 
of this century based their conclu- 
sions? Has not the intervening gen- 
eration of scholarly activity provided 


1lHoward K. Beale, ‘‘On Rewriting Re- 
construction History.’’ The American His- 
torical Review 45:807-27, J1 1941; Francis 
B. Simkins and Robert H. Woody, South 
Carolina During Reconstruction. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1932; 
Francis B. Simkins, ‘‘New Viewpoints of 
Southern Reconstruction.’’ Journal of South- 
ern History 5:49-61, F 1939; Horace M. 
Bond, ‘‘Social and Economic Forces in Ala- 
bama Reconstruction.’’ Journal of Negro 
History 23:290-348, Jl 1938; Horace M. 
Bond, Negro Education in Alabama: A 
Study in Cotton and Steel. Washington: As- 
sociated Publishers, 1939; Vernon Wharton, 
The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947; W. E. B. DuBois, ‘‘Recon- 
struction and Its Benefits,’’ American His- 
torical Review 15:781-99, J1 1910; W. E. B. 
DuBois, Black Reconstruction. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935; and Roger W. 
Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Lou- 
isiana. University: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 
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no alteration in the view of the 
‘*dean’’ of the historians of the Re- 
construction who described life in the 
South at the height of the Radical pe- 
riod as ‘‘a social and political system 
in which all the forces that made for 
civilization were dominated by a mass 
of barbarous freedmen’’??* Are the 
well-known facts to be gained from 
those historians who have treated the 
Reconstruction as a ‘‘melodrama in- 
volving wild-eyed conspirators whose 
acts are best described in red flashes 
upon a canvas’’?}* Is it not possible 
that time has not only served to 
‘‘heal’’ feelings of hurt, but also to 
provide the serious student with in- 
formation and perspective with which 
to reinterpret the period? 

The author asserts that he has 
‘‘chosen to write this volume in the 
atmosphere and spirit of the times 
here portrayed rather than to measure 
the South of Reconstruction by pres- 
ent-day standards.’’ (p. xi). As com- 
mendable as such an effort is, it has 
limitations and dangers that are ex- 
tremely difficult to overcome. Every 
serious historian seeks to re-create the 
pericd in which he writes. He must 
be conscious, however, of the complex- 
ity of any event or set of circum- 
stances and of the danger of focusing 
attention on certain events to the ex- 
clusion of others that might have 
some significant bearing. In his effort 
to write in the spirit and atmosphere 
of the period the author is not re- 
lieved of the responsibility of seeking 
to determine, by all of the acceptable 
principles of internal criticism, the 


12William Archibald Dunning, Reconstruc- 
tion: Political and Economic. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1907. Pp. 212. 

13S§imkins, ‘‘New Viewpoints,’’ loc. cit., 
p. 51. 
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nature of the atmosphere and the 
forces that created it. There is, more- 
over, a grave danger of the author’s 
injecting his point of view or of mis- 
constructing the period when he is not 
satisfied with permitting the charac- 
ters to speak for themselves and feels 
called upon to explain and, perhaps, 
to extend their feelings. For exam- 
ple, in describing the South Carolina 
Convention, in which Negroes sat, 
Coulter quotes a Northern newspaper- 
man as saying that it was ‘‘ barbarism 
overwhelming civilization by physical 
force’? and ‘‘a wonder and a shame 
to modern civilization.’’ Then, out of 
quotations, the author declares, ‘‘A 
black parliament representing a white 
constituency—the only example in all 
history !’’ (p. 148). Even if it is not 
pertinent to inquire into the logic of 
one who is alarmed because Negroes, 
who, incidentally, constituted a con- 
siderable proportion of the popula- 
tion, were in the legislature ‘‘repre- 
senting a white constituency,’’ it is of 
considerable importance to know if 
the sentiments represent the views of 
the newspaperman or those of the 
author of The South During Recon- 


struction, or both.1* There is no way: 


of knowing where the atmosphere of 
that period ends and the atmosphere 
of this period begins. 

In another statement, which is an 
important expression of the point of 
view of the author, he asserts that, 
‘The Civil War was not worth its 
cost.... What good the war produced 


14As a matter of fact the statement, al- 
most exactly as it appears in Coulter, is in 
J. 8S. Pike, The Prostrate State. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 1874, p. 15, and 
Coulter cites Pike as a reference. But he 
does not quote from the work nor does he 
make it clear whose views are being ex- 
pressed. 
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would have come with time in an or- 
derly way; the bad would not have 
come at all.’’ (p. 1). Since the proof 
that the good would have come at 
some future date must, of necessity, 
be inconclusive it seems to be out of 
the range of an historian to make 
such an unsupported prediction. What 
is more important, however, is that 
such a point of view falls so far out- 
side the framework of the basic ideol- 
ogy of America, that it might be re- 
garded as a fundamental compromise 
with freedom. By the same token it 
could be argued that eventually the 
American colonies would have become 
free without a war, or that eventually 
the Kaiser’s schemes to dominate Eu- 
rope would have gone to his grave 
with him. But such a point of view 
has little appreciation for the moral 
implications of slavery and freedom, 
of subjugation and independence. It 
would seem to represent a basic com- 
promise with the American concept 
of freedom, and there seems to be no 
more justification for compromising 
in 1861 than there was in 1775, 1917, 
or 1941. 


Tue Use or SouRcES 


Coulter, seeking to write in the at- 
mosphere and spirit of the times, 
seems especially partial to those 
sources that create a particular kind 
of atmosphere. The atmosphere is one 
in which federal troops stride over 
the South with a merciless vengeance, 
irresponsible Negroes exhibit a com- 
plete lack of restraint in their new 
freedom, and Southern whites writhe 
under the heel of Negro-Scalawag- 
Carpetbag rule. Thus, Southern pe- 
riodicals such as the Macon American 
Union, the Charleston Courier, and 
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De Bow’s Review are quoted exten- 
sively not only for atmosphere but for 
statistical information and accounts 
of incidents in which there might be 
another side. There is a good deal of 
reliance, too, on the pronouncements 
of such works as James Pike’s The 
Prostrate State and Myrta Avery’s 
Dixie After the War which are diffi- 
eult to equal in their bias in behalf of 
the South’s cause and their vitupera- 
tion with respect to the Negro during 
the period. 

While the work by Professor Coul- 
ter reflects an extensive use of source 
materials, there is no indication of his 
having approximated an exhaustion 
of the available materials, many of 
which have scarcely been used by stu- 
dents of the period and which might 
contain some very important but not 
well-known facts. The records of con- 
temporary articulate Negroes are al- 
most completely ignored. The author 
writes contemptuously of Negro con- 
ventions, but he gives no evidence of 
having examined the minutes of the 
conventions. While the accounts in 
the Southern newspapers might con- 
vey the atmosphere of the whites as 
they reacted to the conventions, it 
would only be fair to seek to create 
the atmosphere of the conventions 
themselves if, as Coulter claims, he 
sought to discover what the aspira- 
tions of the Negroes were. (p. xi).15 


15Regarding the Convention of Freedmen 
in Raleigh in September 1865, Coulter says, 
‘“This convention, like most Negro gather- 
ings, partook of a politico-religious nature 
with shouts and sobs and at times with fights 
waxing hot over such trivialities as who 
should be the seventh vice-president.’’ (p. 
60). This description follows very closely 
the account given by Sidney Andrews, who 
attended the convention. But Andrews adds, 
‘*Yet, when all these things are admitted, 
there is to be commended the sincere earnest- 
ness of the delegates as a body, the liberal 





In a similar manner the biographies 
and autobiographies of Negroes were 
overlooked, their innumerable public 
and private utterances are ignored; 
and there is no use of the reports of 
Negro office-holders. The reports of 
federal, state, and local officials might 
have been used to balance, if not to 
neutralize, the criticisms of these 
same officials by Southern newspa- 
pers. If judgment is to be passed on 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, it would seem 
that some consideration might have 
been given to the numerous reports 
made by the Bureau and its officials. 
Certainly, the official reports, even if 
Coulter should undertake to impeach 
their validity, should receive as much 
attention with respect to the work of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau as, say, the 
Atlanta Daily Opinion or the Little 
Rock Weekly Arkansas Gazette.* 
While Coulter seeks to portray the 
period of the Reconstruction by let- 
ting the sources speak for themselves, 
wherever possible, he takes the oppor- 
tunity, on occasions, to test the valid- 





spirit of their debates, the catholicity of 
their views of duty in the present emergency, 
the patient and cheerful tone of heart and 
head which prevailed, and the unfailing 
good-humor which bridged all passions and 
overcame all difficulties . . . on the whole 
the Convention did its work with commend- 
able directness; and there were a number of 
speeches, and one or two lengthy debates, 
that would have been creditable to any white 
man’s convention with even picked dele- 
gates.’’ Sidney Andrews, The South Since 
the War. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1866, 
pp. 124, 126. 

16Professor Coulter rarely cites the only 
general work on the Bureau, Paul 8. Peirce, 
The Freedmen’s Bureau. Iowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1904. Although he could 
have secured statistics on the activities of 
the Bureau from this work, if he found it 
impossible to use either the published reports 
or the great mass of unpublished material 
in the National Archives, he nowhere gives 
a full picture of the expenditures of the Bu- 
reau or of its varied services to destitute 
whites as well as to Negroes. 
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the sources to determine 


ity of 
whether they are impeachable. That 
is a commendable exercise of the func- 


tion of historical criticism. It is al- 
together possible, however, to violate 
that function when only those sources 
that do not support one’s point of view 
are subjected to impeachment. After 
the close of the Civil War several per- 
sons visited the South to study condi- 
tions and reported their findings to 
the President. Among them 
Cari Schurz, Benjamin C. Truman, 
General U. S. Grant, and Harvey M. 
Watterson. All except Schurz found 
little or no feeling of hostility and 
thought that the South was ready for 
restoration. Coulter obviously took 
serious exception to the findings of 
Schurz, and, therefore, before com- 
menting on Schurz’s observations he 
undertook to impeach his character 
and discredit him altogether. He de- 
scribed him as a ‘‘reformer to the ex- 
tent of revolutionist, German-born, 
and lacking a common sense produced 
by American upbringing.’’ (p. 27). 
Even if one overlooked Coulter’s ob- 
viously subjective appraisal of Schurz 
and concluded that the German-born 
American was unfit to make a fair 
study of the South, what of the other 
Observers? They escape with no dis- 
cussion of their qualities or qualifica- 
tions whatever. It was enough for the 
author to refer to Truman as ‘‘the 
President’s New England secretary,’’ 
to describe Watterson as the ‘‘father 
of ‘Marse Henry,’ the famous news- 
paper editor,’’ and to say nothing at 
all of General Grant. (p. 28). If 
Schurz was so incapable of making 
critical and objective observations in 
the South, is not there a bare possi- 
bility that, for example, Grant’s abil- 


were 
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ity to study conditions might be seri- 
ously challenged ? 

It is so easy, in the handling of 
sourees, to present a picture that, at 
best, is only a half-truth. In describ- 
ing the Negroes in the Reconstruction 
conventions and legislatures, Coulter 
cites none of the several references 
that make favorable comments regard- 
ing the conduct of the freedmen. He 
is content to quote the Atlanta Geor- 
gia Weekly Opinion’s description of a 
Negro in the following manner, ‘‘The 
arrogant presumption, ignorance, bul- 
lyism and impertinence of this Negro, 
is becoming intolerable.’’ (p. 134). Of 
the South Carolina House in 1873 the 
best that Coulter could say was that 
‘“The Negro legislators were of all 
shades, from the lightest mulattoes to 
the blackest negroids, fresh from the 
kitchen and the field, in clothing rang- 
ing from secondhand black frock coats 
to the ‘coarse and dirty garments of 
the field.’ ’’ (p. 147). More important 
than their varied shades, it would 
seem, were their varied backgrounds. 
Some were former field hands, while 
others were college and university 
graduates. The Negro speaker of the 
House at that time has been described 
by the closest students of South Caro- 
lina Reconstruction as ‘‘one of the 
most ereditable lawyers of the state 
for his age.’’*7 The comment of the 
Charleston Daily News regarding the 
South Carolina convention of 1868, 
was that ‘‘Beyond all question, the 
best men in the convention are the 
colored members. Considering the in- 
fluences under which they were called 
together, and their imperfect acquain- 
tance with parliamentary law, they 
have displayed, for the most part, re- 


17Simkins and Woody, op. cit., p. 131. 
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markable moderation and dignity.’’!® 


Although Coulter relied heavily on 
Edward King’s account of conditions 
in the South and refers to it as ‘‘par- 
ticularly valuable’’ (p. 398), perhaps 
he did not find King’s description of 
Negro leaders in the South Carolina 
legislature ‘‘particularly valuable.’’ 
It serves, however, to point up an- 
other side of the picture. In part, 
King said, ‘‘The President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House, 
both colored, were elegant and accom- 
plished men, highly educated, who 
would have creditably presided over 
any commonwealth’s legislative as- 
sembly.’’!® 

In the effort to show how grievously 
the South had been wounded by the 
war and its aftermath, Coulter pre- 
sented a table entitled, ‘‘Per Capita 
Wealth of Former Slave States com- 
pared with that of Northern and Mid- 
dle Western States, 1860-1880.’’ It 
shows that Louisiana, for example, 
had fallen from the second position in 
1860 to the thirty-seventh in 1880 and 
that South Carolina had moved from 
third in the earlier year to forty-fifth 
twenty years later. He reminds the 
reader that ‘‘the change in the status 
of the Negroes produced an important 
part of the decline. It not only de- 
stroyed over a billion dollars worth 
of personal property in slaves, but 
also added the poverty-stricken Ne- 
groes to the population on which per 
capita wealth was reckoned.’’ (pp. 
192-193). One wonders what value 
the table is, since admittedly it pre- 
sents an abnormal picture with re- 


18Quoted in Simkins and Woody, op. cit., 
p. 92. 

19Edward King, The Great South. Hart- 
ford: American Publishing Company, 1875, 
p. 460. 


spect to Southern wealth. It should 
be remembered that in 1860 the South 
had every advantage in the reckoning 
of per capita wealth, since Negro 
slaves were valued but not counted. 
The author’s remarks, moreover, do 
not take into consideration the tre- 
mendous accumulation of capital 
wealth in the North that resulted from 
the economic revolution. There would 
have been a considerable change in the 
rank of Southern states even if they 
had kept their slaves. 

The author’s inclination to indict 
and discredit factors making for the 
improvement of the status of Negroes 
led him, on occasion, to make general- 
izations which do not seem to be sup- 
ported by the evidence he presents. 
In describing the work of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau Courts, he says, ‘‘They 
took up all matters relating to freed- 
men and if a white man were con- 
cerned especially in the matter of con- 
tracts the Negro usually came out 
winner.’’ (p. 79). This is such a 
sweeping generalization that it is most 
unfortunate that the author did not 
feel called upon to support it with 
careful and adequate documentation. 
While perhaps no exhaustive study 
has been made of the operation of the 
courts, the reports of the assistant 
commissioners of the Bureau in the 
several states and the study of the Bu- 
reau by Paul S. Peirce would seem to 
afford more authoritative and com- 
plete information than the Southern 
newspapers which the author cited. 
In a similar generalization the author 
asserts that ‘‘Education was, in fact, 
a fad which soon lost its novelty for 
the majority of Negroes.’’ (p. 86). 
Since some attendance figures are 
available it would have been appro- 
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priate for the author to have intro- 
duced them in support of his conten- 
tion. Even if attendance declined, as 
it did in some places, it was not al- 
ways because of the lack of interest. 
Other factors were the lack of schools, 
which Coulter mentioned, the preoc- 
cupation with economic survival, and 
the open hostility, in some places, to 
Negroes’ attending school. 

Perhaps the most serious and griev- 
ous offense that an historian can com- 
mit is either to misquote or to distort 
his sources. Here, again, the offense 
stems, in all probability, from an over- 
weening desire to produce illustra- 
tions to support a particular point of 
view. While this anxiety might under- 
standably lead one to misinterpret a 
source, it should never become so un- 
governable as to cause a student striv- 
ing for objectivity to misquote or to 
distort a source. Yet, Coulter appears 
to have succumbed to the temptation 
to misquote some of his sources, pre- 
sumably in order that they might fit 
into the picture he was seeking to 
draw. In discussing the educational 
situation in Louisiana, the author 
states, ‘‘An observer of the scene in 
Louisiana [Edward King] found that 
the superintendent of education, a 
mulatto, was so ignorant and careless 
of his duties?® that he did not know 
how many schools were in his state.’’ 
(p. 323). This is a clear-cut distortion 
of the observer’s statement. The fol- 
lowing is the statement by King as it 
appears in his account of his travels: 

‘‘The present condition of the edu- 
cational system in Louisiana is en- 
couraging although disfigured from 
evils which arise from the political 
disorganization. The State superin- 





20My italics. 
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tendent of education, at the time of 
my visit was a mulatto gentleman of 
evident culture, seeming, indeed, quite 
up to the measure of his task, if he 
only had the means to perform it. He 
could not tell me how many schools 
were in operation in the State; nor 
how much the increase had been since 
the war. There was, he explained, the 
greatest difficulty in procuring re 
turns from the interior districts, even 
the annual reports being forwarded 
tardily, or sometimes not at all.’’*4 

There seems to be no justification 


whatever in Coulter’s representing 
King as having found that the super- 
intendent was ‘‘ignorant and care- 
less. ’’22 

Once again, in Coulter’s discussion 
of crop productivity after the Civil 
War, Edward King is made to pro- 
vide an unfair share of the evidence 
to support a conclusion that the au- 
thor had reached. Coulter says, ‘‘A 


21King, op. cit., p. 97. My italics. 

22Regarding marriage Professor Coulter 
says, ‘‘Negroes found it difficult to treat 
marriage as a permanent arrangement, and 
for some years after the war there were few 
marriages. In thirty-one Mississippi coun- 
ties there were in 1866 only 564 marriages; 
in 1870, the habit of marrying having taken 
on a stronger hold, there were 3,427.’’ (p. 
53). The information was secured from Rob- 
ert Somers, The Southern States Since the 
War. London: The Maemillan Company, 
1871, p. 251. But Somers was misquoted. 
Somers gave the figure of 564 as the number 
of marriages in 1865, the year of emancipa- 
tion, not 1866. Somers added that the num- 
ber ‘‘rose the following year [1866] to 
3,679, and with the exception of 1868, when 
it fell to 2,802, has kept very near that mark 
ever since, The number of marriage licenses 
to negroes in 1870 was 3,427.’’? The follow- 
ing remark by Somers is significantly dif- 
ferent from the point of view of Professor 
Coulter: ‘‘It is not the less gratifying that 
negroes, when freed from all control, should 
have entered into the marriage state of their 
own accord at this ample rate, more espe- 
cially as the cost of a marriage licence had 
been increased from one dollar under the old 
system to three dollars under the new... .’’ 
See, also, the discussion of Negro marriages 
in Whitelaw Reid, After the War: A South- 
ern Tour. New York: Moore, Wilstach & 
Baldwin, 1866, pp. 126-27. 
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eareful observer, after traveling 
through the South in 1873 and 1874, 
concluded that plantations were pro- 
ducing only from one third to a half 
of their ante-bellum crops.’’ (p. 95). 
The actual statement by King was not 
based on a general conclusion that he 
had reached regarding productivity 
over the entire South. Rather, it was 
merely his report of what he had 
found on one plantation, Clairmont, 
in Louisiana. He said, ‘‘on this Clair- 
mont, in 1860, the owner raised 1,000 
bales of cotton and 8,000 bushels of 
corn; now he raises about 500 bales, 
and hardly any corn.’’*3 

Another Northern traveler whose 
observations have been taken out of 
context and distorted was Sidney An- 
drews who visited the South shortly 
after the War’s end. Coulter says, ‘‘A 
Northerner traveling in the South in 
the summer of 1865 [Sidney An- 
drews] was convinced that. ‘the race 
is, on a large scale, ignorantly sacri- 
ficing its own good for the husks of 
vagabondage’.’’ (pp. 50-51). The im- 
pression is thus conveyed that An- 
drews was writing that Negroes in 
general were unwise in abandoning 
the plantations and going away to 
search for a better life. It is an erro- 
neous impression. Andrews was speak- 
ing of a particular section of one 
state. In part, he says, ‘‘I know very 
well that every white man, woman, 
and child in the whole State [of Geor- 
gia] is ready to swear that every ne- 
gro is worse off now than before he 
was freed. I accept no such evidence; 
but hundreds of conversations with 
negroes of every class in at least a 

23King, op. cit., p. 273. Coulter’s reference 
is to page 272. There was no pertinent dis- 


cussion on that page, and it may be assumed 
that the correct reference was to page 273. 
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dozen towns of this section [Central 
Georgia] have convinced me that the 
race is, on a large scale, ignorantly 
sacrificing its own material good for 
the husks of vagabondage.’’** An- 
drews shows that he was not willing 
to generalize this statement with re- 
spect to all Negroes when he added, 
‘*TIn South Carolina, as I have already 
said, where slavery reached its lowest 
estate, it was not possible for the ne- 
gro to make his condition worse by 
striking out for himself. There was 
searcely more than a choice between 
two evils, and he chose that which 
promised him the indepen- 
dence.’’*> Here, then, are examples of 
Coulter’s misrepresenting and distort- 
ing his sources in a manner that 
seems, indeed, unusual for a serious 
scholar who writes about a period in 
which the facts are allegedly so well 
known as to need no alteration or re- 


most 


vision. 
THE MATTER OF OBJECTIVITY 


Not only should the historian’s con- 
clusions be based on adequate and 
reliable evidence, but they should also 
reflect a judiciousness in keeping with 
the temperament of one disciplined 
in objectivity and preciseness, Yet, the 
observation of Nevins that the author 
has done less than justice to the rec- 
ord of the Negro in Congress and in 
state offices is merely a suggestion of 
the limits to which Coulter has gone 
in his rather systematic effort to dis- 
credit the Negro in almost all phases 
of life during the Reconstruction. 
Perhaps his discussion of ‘‘the funda- 
mental character of the Negro’’ (p. 
95) is justified on the grounds that 





24Andrews, op. cit., p. 350. 


257 bid. 
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there prevailed, during the period, the 
belief that Negroes had a fundamen- 
tal character peculiar to them. One 
gets the impression, from other re- 
marks by Coulter, that he, too, sub- 
scribes to the view that Negroes pos- 
sessed certain inherent traits. The 
view led him to make some generaliza- 
tions regarding Negro character and 
conduct that are as injudicious as 
they are tenuous. The author makes 
the extravagant claim that ‘‘ As a race 
they [Negroes] were spendthrift and 
gullible’? and adds as if it were an 
afterthought, ‘‘though some were 
amenable to the advice to save their 
money.’’ (p. 49). These spendthrift 
Negroes had, even according to Coul- 
ter, put almost $20,000,000 into one 
banking system, the Freedmen’s Sav- 
ings and Trust Company by 1874 (p. 
88) and despite considerable opposi- 
tion, had acquired 586,664 acres of 
land in Georgia by 1880. (p. 112). 
Coulter’s delineation of the charac- 
ter of Negroes even extended to a 
statement regarding their cleanliness. 
He said, ‘‘Unfortunately for the Ne- 
eroes freedom meant the loss of cer- 
tain attentions which they received in 
slavery, designed to keep them healthy 
and clean and to prolong their lives. 
Freed from restraint ‘since dis time 
come,’ they tended to become slovenly 
and careless of their health and clean- 
liness.’’ (p. 55). While it is extreme- 
ly difficult to imagine the ante-bellum 
planters setting up rules and prac- 
tices of personal hygiene to which 
slaves had to conform, it is even more 
difficult to imagine that the whites of 
the South possessed all the habits of 
personal hygiene while the Negroes 
had none. Indeed, it would seem that 
the observations of one of the travelers 
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whom Coulter frequently quotes, but 
not on this subject, were perhaps more 
accurate. On the subject of cleanli- 
ness in the South Sidney Andrews 
said, ‘‘The importance of soap and 
water as elements in civilization have 
been much ignored or overlooked. I 
am thoroughly satisfied that if the 
people of this state [South Carolina], 
with all their belongings and sur- 
roundings — except such as would be 
damaged by water — could be thor- 
oughly washed once a week, a year 
would show a very material advance 
toward civilization. ...’’ Andrews, 
who traveled extensively in the post- 
war South, made no reference to any 
particular race.*6 

Another characteristic which Coul- 
ter ascribes to Negroes is excessive 
emotionalism especially with regard 
to religion.** He says, ‘‘Being by na- 
ture highly emotional and excitable 
and now unrestrained by the hand of 
former masters, they carried their re- 
ligious exercises to extreme lengths, 
both in time and content.’’ There fol- 
lows a description of their services in 
which the author is as unrestrained as 
the subjects of his discussion. There 
is no need to discuss here Coulter’s 
subjective statement with respect to 
the emotional and excitable nature of 
Negroes. Although it might be the 


26Andrews, op. cit., p, 222. 

27Professor Coulter also makes reference 
to the festive spirit of the Negro and de- 
seribes it as being ‘‘native’’ with him. He 
says that in freedom this spirit found ex- 
pression ‘‘not only in his religion but also 
in many societies and lodges, mostly secret, 
and in holidays which he found and which he 
made. He loved gala and regalia.’’ (p, 54). 
This manifestation was hardly a racial trait. 
Rather it was a national trait which was no- 
ticed by many travelers as well as others. 
See the article by Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
‘*Biography of a Nation of Joiners,’’ Amer- 
ican Historical Review 50:1-25, O 1944. 
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topic for a discussion during the Re- 
construction period, it would hardly 
seem to merit consideration today, in 
the light of the findings of students of 
human nature. Nor is there any point 
in discussing the characteristics of 
Negro religious exercises. Close stu- 
dents of rural and primitive religions 
know how remarkably similar they 
were to the exercises of whites.”* In- 
deed, it would be difficult to find in 
the accounts of Negro religious meet- 
ings any that would surpass those of 
the whites in the period. Simkins and 
Woody made a proper analysis of the 
situation in one state when they said, 
‘The religious practices of the Ne- 
groes seldom got beyond an applica- 
tion of the imagery of the Bible to 
the culture which the race had ac- 
quired in South Carolina. Their re- 
ligion was as native and as orthodox 
as that of the white Methodist and 
Baptist. ...’’® 

Another indictment of Negroes by 
Coulter was for their alleged addic- 
tion to alcoholic beverages. He says, 
‘‘The greatest difficulty the South 
had in handling its liquor problem 
related to the control of drinking by 
Negroes. ... With little experience of 
self-control they would spend their 
last piece of money for a drink of 
whisky, and they would break in and 
steal this article before all else.’’ (p. 
336). It need only be said that there 
is no reason why this generalization, 
which excludes whites from censure, 
should be uncritically accepted. There 
is, moreover, some basis for disagree- 
ment with Coulter. Other authorities 


28Frederick M. Davenport, Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1917. 
290p. cit., p. 409. 
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have contended that the Negro’s 
‘“‘taste for strong drink was not so 
avid as that of the whites.’’ They also 
pointed out that white ‘‘farmers spent 
their money as readily for drink as 
they did for family necessities.’’ ‘‘A 
prosecuting officer asserted that drink- 
ing was much less a cause of crime 
among the blacks than among the 
writes. ‘Drinking,’ he added, ‘is not a 
very prevalent crime among Ne- 
groes.’’**° Drinking was a serious 
problem among all groups during the 
Reconstruction period. It must be de- 
seribed in such a manner if the proper 
atmosphere of the period is to be re- 
created .*4 

The manner of Coulter’s impeach- 
ment of the character of individual 
Negroes reflects, further, an injudi- 
cious temperament. For example, 
Henry M. Turner is the special object 
of the ire and invective of the author. 
On one occasion he is deseribed as 
‘“‘Georgia’s négre terrible.’’ (p. 60). 
Later he is referred to as ‘‘ ubiquitous 
preacher, politician, and crook.’’ (p. 
98). An unnamed carpetbagger is 
quoted as having characterized him as 
‘fa licentious robber and counter- 
feiter, a vulgar blackguard, a sacri- 
legious profaner of God’s name, and a 
most consummate hypocrite.’’ (p. 


307 bid., pp. 25, 322, 362. One shrewd ob- 
server said, ‘‘The blacks were unquestion- 
ably less addicted to ardent spirits than the 
Southern whites; but I suspect that it was 
mainly because, up to the emancipation, they 
were kept from it in a measure by police 
regulations, and because they were as yet 
too poor to purchase much of it.’’ John 
William DeForest, 4 Union Officer in the 
Reconstruction (ed. by J. H. Croushare and 
D. M. Potter). New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1948, p. 103. This observation was 
originally published in The Atlantic Month- 
ly 22: S 1868. 

31See the account of a drunken brawl by 
whites in Robert Somers, The Southern 
States Since the War. London, 1871, p. 127. 
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146). 
evidence to show why this man who 
became Bishop of the A.M.E. Church 
and Chancellor of Morris Brown Col- 
lege was regarded by Coulter as a 
‘‘erook.’’ The only occasion on which 
the author permitted Turner to escape 
his merciless attack was when Turner 
spoke out against the hated labor 
agent who was attempting to lure Ne- 
groes off the plantation. To Coulter, 
Turner was, on this occasion, a ‘‘spe- 
cial advisor for his flock in Georgia,”’ 
who ‘‘did valiant service in quieting 
the stirring freedmen.’’ (p. 99). 
The height of injudiciousness is 
reached by Coulter when he says that 
after the collapse of the Reconstruc- 
tion in South Carolina ‘‘ High colored 
officials returned to their old positions 
of streetsweepers, waiters, and field 
hands.’’ (p. 378). The post-Recon- 
struction careers of the South Caro- 
lina leaders simply do not bear out 
this fanciful assertion. F. L. Cardozo, 
the State treasurer in South Carolina 
at the time of the ‘‘overthrow,’’ moved 
to Washington where he became an 
auditor in the post office department. 
Later he became the principal of a 
high school and remained a man of 
influence and prestige until his death. 
Robert Smalls, who was in Congress 
in 1876, remained there until 1879. 
He returned to Congress in 1881 for 
three terms. When he retired from 
Congress he became collector of the 
Port of Beaufort where, with the ex- 
ception of Cleveland’s second term, 
he remained until 1913. R. H. Cain, 
who was in Congress, remained there 
until 1879. In the following year he 
was elected Bishop of the A.M.E. 
Church and held that position until 
his death in 1887. Robert B. Elliott, 


Nowhere is there any specific 
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who had been in Congress earlier in 
the period and who lost the race for 
attorney-general in 1876, became a 
special agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in New Orleans. Later he re- 
sumed the practice of the law and re- 
mained active in his profession until 
his death in 1884. Joseph H. Rainey, 
who served in Congress for five terms, 
was replaced by a Democrat in 1877. 
He was then employed for four years 
by the Treasury Department. Begin- 
ning in 1881 he conducted a banking 
and brokerage business for five years 
in Washington. He died in 1887.32 
This does not exhaust the list, nor is 
this to deny that some Negro leaders 
became menial workers after 1877.%8 
It merely calls attention to the fact 
that Coulter’s assertion was extrava- 
gant and injudicious. 

It does not appear that Coulter’s 
discussion of the Black Codes is either 
sufficiently extensive or critical. It 
cannot be gainsaid that an examina- 
tion and understanding of the Black 
Codes are essential to an understand- 
ing of the early part of the Recon- 
struction period. Yet, there is no- 
where any extensive discussion of the 
provisions of the Codes. Some provi- 


32F or accounts of the later careers of some 
of the Negro leaders of South Carolina see 
Simkins and Woody, op. cit., pp. 545-47; A. 
A. Taylor, The Negro in South Carolina Dur- 
ing the Reconstruction. Washington: The As- 
sociated Publishers, 1924, pp. 290-307; 
Biographical Dictionary of the American 
Congress. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1928, pp. 774-5, 941, 1440, 1444, 1532; 
and Dictionary of American Biography. 


New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 1928- 
1937, 3:403-404; 15:327; and 17:224. 
33Former Lieutenant Governor A. J. 


Ransier, for example, did become a laborer 
on the streets of Charleston. The report that 
Lieutenant Governor Richard Gleaves became 
a hotel waiter in New York appears to be 
unconfirmed. Simkins and Woody, op. cit., 
pp. 545-46, 
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sions are given in a footnote (pp. 39- 
40), but the textual discussion is 
largely a defense of the laws passed 
in the period before the Radicals took 
charge. Coulter says, ‘‘There can be 
no doubt that the fundamental pur- 
pose in the minds of the lawmakers 
was to advance the fortunes of the 
Negroes rather than retard them or 
try to push them back into slavery.’’ 
(p. 38). In a eursory discussion the 
author defended the exclusion of Ne- 
groes from jury service and criticized 
as ‘‘poor logic’’ the exclusion of Ne- 
gro testimony in a case where a white 
person was the defendant. He ex- 
plained that, ‘‘No law could force a 
jury to believe Negro testimony, but 
at times it might be valuable in estab- 
lishing facts, and by allowing it where 
Negroes were defendants it actually 
gave Negroes greater protection than 
whites.’’ (p. 39). Then, Coulter 
blandly brushes the Black Codes aside 
with the statement, ‘‘Whatever any- 
one might have thought, the question 
was in fact academic, for they were 
never actually put into effect.’’ (p. 
40). 

The question of the Black Codes 
was not merely academic for at least 
two significant reasons. In the first 
place they reflect, better than dozens 
of statements of sentiment or feeling, 
the actual attitude of the Southern 
leaders toward Negroes at the end of 
the War.** Perhaps they did not in- 
tend to push Negroes back into slav- 
ery, but in South Carolina, where em- 
ployment opportunities were legally 
proscribed and where Negro farm 
workers could not leave the premises 
without the express permission of 


34See Bond, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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their ‘‘masters,’’ who had the privi- 
lege of ‘‘moderately’’ whipping serv- 
ants under eighteen, it was close to 
ante-bellum relationships. In Missis- 
sippi, where Negroes were prevented 
from renting or leasing farm lands 
and where they were given less than 
two months to find a home and em- 
ployment or suffer penalties, Negroes 
could hardly be described as enjoying 
freedom.** There were Southern con- 
temporaries who severely criticized 
the Black Codes, and it is surprising 
to find an historian today whose views 
are more tolerant of the Codes than 
‘‘the best thought of the state’’ of 
Mississippi at that time.*¢ 

The Black Codes, moreover, were 
enforced in some places. In Jackson 
and in Hinds County, Mississippi, for 
example, ‘‘the Act that required 
freedmen without a yearly contract to 
secure licenses was rigidly enforced.’’ 
‘“*In Vicksburg as late as March, 1868, 
more than 60 Negroes were arbitrarily 
arrested and thrown into jail on the 
charge of vagrancy. ...’87 Coulter 
offers no proof that the Codes were 
not enforced except to assert that the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and the United 
States Army prevented their enforce- 
ment. Yet, it is certainly one of the 
well-known facts of the period that 
neither the Bureau nor the Army was 


35See the criticism of the Codes in Shugg, 
op. cit., p. 214. 

36See Wharton, op. cit., pp. 89-90, for lo- 
cal contemporary criticism of the Mississippi 
Black Code. The editor of the Columbus Sen- 
tinel, for example, called the framers of the 
Code ‘‘as complete a set of Political Goths 
as were ever turned loose to work destruc- 
tion upon a State.’’ Another said that they 
were ‘‘a set of men who seem bent on fol- 
lowing the dictates of every blind prejudice, 
let the consequences be ever so ruinous to 
the State and the people.’’ 

387Wharton, op. cit., p. 91. 
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always successful in enforcing their 
own orders.*® 

With respect to the acquisition of 
land by Negroes, Coulter says, ‘‘ Most 
whites favored Negro ownership of 
land if they got it in a legal way. ... 
The statement, often retailed, that 
Southerners did not want the Negro 
to own land, and that they success- 
fully kept him from it to a large ex- 
tent, is based on very slight fact. 
Land for sale was so plentiful and so 
cheap that it would have been prac- 
tically impossible to deny the sale of 
it to a Negro who could pay for it. 
In most cases where a planter refused 
to sell land to a Negro, it turned out 
that the Negro wanted a choice spot 
in the midst of the plantation, or was 
making some other unreasonable de- 
mand which would have been as 
quickly denied to a white man.’’ (p. 
111). It must be remembered, that 
the laws enacted by the Southern 
whites immediately after the war so 
proscribed Negroes that it was almost 
impossible for them to secure employ- 
ment by which they could gain the 
means to purchase land, however 
cheap. But there was also opposition 
to the sale of land to Negroes. Coulter 
himself admits it when he says that 
the poor whites, ‘‘ fearing the competi- 
tion of Negro landowners ... threat- 
ened planters who would sell or rent 
land to them.’’ (p. 164). Perhaps 
there is still another reason, provided 
by Coulter, why whites were opposed 
to Negroes owning land. He says. 
‘There was a certain political signifi- 
cance in a Negro’s owning land. As 


38See Wharton’s discussion, in which he 
tells how officials in Mississippi ignored an 
army order to forbid the prosecution of Ne- 
groes where the law discriminated against 
them. Wharton, op. cit., p. 91. 
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long as he was a laborer his employer 
could hold an uncomfortable and re- 
straining hand over him when he cast 
his ballot.’’ (p. 111). Wharton says 
that a white landowner who would 
make arrangements to sell a tract of 
land to a Negro ‘‘brought on himself 
the enmity of his fellows.’’*® It is to 
be remembered that, in Mississippi, 
the first state legislature after the end 
of the war enacted a law prohibiting 
the sale of farm land to Negroes. It 
did not go into effect, but it doubtless 
illustrates the attitude which many 
planters continued to hold. A North- 
ern observer noticed in 1865 that in 
the upper part of the Charleston Dis- 
trict ‘‘the planters are quietly holding 
meetings at which they pass resolu- 
tions not to sell land to Negroes. . 
In Beaufort District they not only 
refuse to sell land to Negroes, but also 
refuse to rent it to them; and many 
black men have been told that they 
would be shot if they leased land and 
undertook to work for themselves.’’4° 
When Coulter describes Radical 
Reconstruction as having a ‘‘glimmer- 
ing resemblance to the later cults of 
Fascism and Nazism’’ (p. 114), he is 
no longer even attempting to create 
the atmosphere of the period under 
study, but is measuring conditions by 
present day standards, a procedure 
which, at the outset, he denied to 
himself. (p. xi). While there seems 
to be nothing wrong with such a pro- 
cedure, under the circumstances, it 
does open up the opportunity to 
examine his contention that Radical 
Reconstruction was fascistic. It might 


397 bid., p. 60. See also the discussion of 
hostility to Negroes owning land in Reid, 
op. cit., pp. 564-65. 

40Andrews, op. cit., p. 206. 
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be contended, and with considerable 
logic, that the ante-bellum South had 
an even greater ‘‘glimmering re- 
semblance to the later cults of Fascism 
and Nazism.’’ There were, indeed, 
many of the elements: an oppressed 
race; the great and continuing drive 
for Lebensraum; the annihilation of 
almost every vestige of free thought 
and free speech; and the enthusiastic 
glorification of the martial spirit. Per- 
haps, then, the North, enjoying a 
more favorable ideological position, 
may be regarded as accomplishing an 
overthrow of ‘‘Nazism’’ and what 
Professor Coulter sees as a forerunner 
of the twentieth century ‘‘cults’’ was, 
instead, the ‘‘denazification process’’ 
in which a firm and, at times, unrea- 
sonable stand was taken by the victor. 
At any rate, the mere suggestion by 
the author presents many possibilities 
for the reinterpretation of the period. 


A Srconp Look 


On the basis of the preceding dis- 
cussion it is not too much to say that 
one can take serious exception to The 
South During Reconstruction on sev- 
eral specific grounds: First of all, the 
author’s point of view may be chal- 
lenged in rejecting most of the so- 
called revisionist findings and in con- 
fusing his own attitudes with those of 
contemporaries under the claim of 
writing in the spirit and atmosphere 
of the period. In the second place, he 
has handled some of his sources in a 
manner not in keeping with the best 
canons of the discipline when he se- 
lected his materials from sources that 
supported his point of view while 
overlooking others that might have 
shed considerable, though different, 
light on the period ; when he general- 
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ized from inadequate sources; and 
when he distorted some sources and 


took others out of context. In the 
third place, some of his conclusions 
seemed lacking in judiciousness and 
objectivity when he described many 
phases of Negro life in sweeping and 
unsupported generalities that do not 
stand up under careful examination ; 
when he failed to discuss critically 
and exhaustively so crucial a matter 
as the Black Codes; and when he re- 
vealed an inconsistent as well as a 
tenuous position in his discussion of 
Negro landowning. 

The South During Reconstruction 
suffered not only from the weaknesses 
previously discussed, but it left much 
to be desired in other respects. Briefly, 
it would seem that it was necessary 
for the author to have remembered 
more frequently that Reconstruction 
was a national problem, although his 
main attention was properly focused 
on the South. The war’s aftermath 
was seen and felt all over the nation, 
and the South was not immune to the 
forces and circumstances operating 
outside the region. There were the 
economic forces, many of which origi- 
nated in New York or Boston but 
which exerted considerable influence 
in many Southern communities.*! 
There were the constitutional and 
political aspects, centering in the 
struggle between the President and 
Congress, which had more to do with 
the outcome of Reconstruction than 
meets the eye of the casual observer. 
There were, also, the social aspects, 
which were tied up not only with the 
movement to elevate the conditions of 


41See the discussion in connection with 
this point in Bond, op. cit., pp. 47-62. 
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workingmen in the South but were a 
part of the inter-continental revolu- 
tionary movement to improve the con- 
ditions of working classes in many 
lands. 

One would have welcomed a more 
adequate discussion of the results of 
Reconstruction. It should not be suffi- 
cient merely to describe the celebra- 
tions attending ‘‘redemption.’’ To 
what extent was the South economi- 
eally and physically rehabilitated by 
the end of Reconstruction? How was 
the school system functioning and who 
had assumed responsibility for pro- 
moting the education of the South’s 
youth? What was the significance of 
the Reconstruction constitutions for 
democracy in the South? There is a 
palpable connection between the an- 
swers to these questions and a final 
evaluation of the period under study. 
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This work by Professor Coulter is 
another chapter, if not a milestone, in 
Reconstruction historiography. It is 
as valuable in the history of history 
as it is in the history of the Recon- 
struction. The questionable historio- 
graphical practices employed by the 
author and his summary rejection of 
historians whose findings fail to sup- 
port his views lead one to ask, ‘‘In 
what direction is Reconstruction his- 
toriography moving?’’ It is to be 
hoped that those who continue to 
study the Reconstruction, regardless 
of their point of view, will not sum- 
marily reject or accept this work in an 
uncritical manner. Rather, it is to be 
hoped that they will use it, both its 
polemics and its history, for the ad- 
vancement of Reconstruction his- 
toriography. 











George W. Cable and Booker T. Washington 


Puitie BUTCHER 


George W. Cable (1844-1925) is 
catalogued in American literature as 
a leading exponent of local color fic- 
tion. So much stress has been placed 
on the Southerner’s “discovery” and 
‘‘exploitation’’ of the ante - bellum 
Creole that the author’s significance 
as an early realist of Negro life has 
been slighted. And though modern 
scholars are not unaware of his mili- 
tant essays in behalf of civil rights 
for the Negro, little interest has been 
shown in his concern for education 
for the freedman and the masses of 
the South, and little has been known 
of his association with Booker T. 
Washington. 

It would have been strange had 
not Cable and the Negro educator, 
advocates of the same cause, met. 
Exactly where and when the first 
meeting took place cannot yet be es- 
tablished, though they were in corre- 
spondence as early as November, 
1885, a few months after Cable had 
announced his stand. Isabel Cable 
Manes says, “I know that my grand- 
father’s association with Booker 
Washington was quite close and of 
long duration, and have often won- 
dered why there is no mention of 
him in his [Washington’s] autobiog- 
raphy.”! The daughter who wrote 
Cable’s biography is less clear about 
the connection. “I can only vaguely 
remember that Booker Washington 
did once take a meal with us at 
Tarryawhile, but he did not stay 





1Personal letter from Isabel [Cable] 


Manes, March 16, 1947. 
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with us.’”? Another daughter, Mary 
Cable Dennis, either differing with 
her sister or suggesting that there 
were two occasions on which Wash- 
ington dined at the Cable home, re- 
ealls that “Booker Washington came 
to the house on Paradise Road (Be- 
fore we had Tarryawhile) just at 
lunch time and that he was invited 
to lunch with us en famille. ...”* In 
any event, it is certain that Washing- 
ton did eat at the Cable home in 
Northampton at least once. Local 
restaurants refused to serve him and 
Cable was criticized for having him 
as a guest at his table.* 

It is not unlikely that Cable ini- 
tiated the association and corre- 
spondence with Washington, since he 
was in need of information which the 
educator could supply. If any of 
Cable’s letters to Washington exist, 
they are in the collection of Wash- 
ington’s papers now in the Library 
of Congress and will not come to 
light until that extensive material 
has been processed. 


Meanwhile some letters from Wash- 
ington to Cable are extant and a study 
of these, comparable though it may be 
to listening to only one end of a tele- 
phone conversation, is of value in es- 
tablishing certain facts and justify- 
ing, for the present, some surmises. 


2Personal letter from Lucy L. C. Biklé 
(Mrs. Henry Wolfe Biklé), March 31, 1947. 

3Personal letter from Mary Cable Dennis, 
March 9, 1947. 

4Tsabel Cable Manes, ed., A Southerner 
Looks at Negro Discrimination: Selected 
Writings of George W. Cable (New York: 
International Publishers, 1946), pp. 15-16. 
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Certainly they are of interest for the 
information they furnish on Booker 
T. Washington. The first of these let- 
ters, which are part of the collection 
of manuscripts, letters, and papers 
Tulane University acquired from 
Cable’s daughters in 1944, indicates 
that the author must have written to 
Washington to request information, 
very probably for the articles on the 
freedmen he was publishing at that 
time. The letter follows: 
Nov. 2, 1885 

Mr. G. W. Cable 
Union Square 
Ny. ¥. 
Dear Sir: 

After considerable delay 
send these answers to your questions: 


by sickness I 


1 To instill into them in addition to the 
mental ideas, strong Christian charac- 
ters and in most cases giving them a 
missionary spirit, and to let them know 
the dignity of labor. 
To make a large majority of them de- 
sire and work for the education of their 
children. There are few now who do not 
believe in education 
3 A leaving out of Industrial education 
and giving that which was not practical. 
4 Concentrate the students [sic] mind on 
that which he will be likely to use. 
5 No enlargement is needed. To enlarge 
would be to make the work poorer. 
6 Great harm. 
Yes. 
8 Would give a great and much needed 
stimulus, 
9 Ministry at Talladega College, Handi- 
eraft # at Tuskegee Normal School, 
# and part of training given at Conn. 
College. 
10 Has 3 Colored Normal Schools. 
Yours etce.— 
B. T. Washington 
Prin. 


to 


A letter to Mr. Frederick C. Jones 
of Farmington, Conn., dated Decem- 
ber 21, 1885, is significant in reveal- 
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ing Washington’s appreciation of the 
white author’s support of Negro edu- 
cation : 


It’s very encouraging to know that such 
friends as Mr. Cable and others are so inter- 
ested in the Southern work. Mr. Cable has 
certainly proven his friendship for us in 
a manly way. If a few more Southern peo- 
ple would come out boldly as Mr. Cable has 
it would help matters much. There are many 
in the South who think as Mr. Cable does 
but have not the moral courage to express 
their sentiments. 


Almost four vears later, Cable, en- 
gaged on the essays which compose 
The Negro Question, was still plying 
Washington with requests for infor- 
mation. The educator’s statements 
about the exodus of Negroes from the 
deep South probably served as one 
source for Cable’s treatment of that 
migration in his book. 


Feb. 1 1889, 
Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
Paradise Road, 
Northampton, 
Mass. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have kept you waiting in order to get 
what information I could on the subject of 
your letter. Within the last year about 1 
dozen families in good circumstances have 
left Montgomery & vicinity and settled in 
California. But those [who] are now leaving 
and have been doing so since Xmas in large 
numbers are the common plantation hands. 
I suppose 600 have gone from Montgomery 
and adjoining counties within the time men- 
tioned. The majority are going to La. and 
Mississippi bottoms where flattering induce- 
ments are held out by labor agents who are 
paying the traveling expenses. As to the 
cause, I feel quite sure it is to be found in 
the fact that the colored people are tired 
{of] working hard all the year and getting 
nothing for it. It is simply impossible under 
the present mortgage system for them to get 
ahead—they can not pay 25 & 30 per cent 
interest on the dollar and many of them have 
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reached the conclusion that no change can 
make their condition worse. 

I have not been able up to this time to 
get the addresses [sic] of but one, Rufus 
Lewis, Wampoo, Ark. from whom you could 


get direct information. 
Yours truly 
Booker T. Washington 


The next letter furnished Cable 
with other addresses. Though it. was 
written by a secretary, it bears Wash- 
ington’s signature. 


February 20th. 1889. 
Mr. George W. Cable, 
Paradise Road, 
Northampton, 
Mass. 
Dear Sir:— 

Since writing you the other day I find 
that at least a dozen families have gone 
from Montgomery and its vicinity to Cali- 
fornia. If you will address Mr. Joe Clinton, 
Red Bluff, Cal. he can give you the informa- 


tion you desire. 
Yours truly, 
Booker T. Washington 


The next item in the series gives 
a more complete analysis of the exo- 
dus. It does not appear that Cable 
used the material in as much detail 
as was supplied in the letter. A post- 
card dated September 7, 1889, written 
and signed for Washington by a sec- 
retary, announced: ‘‘The information 
which you ask for will be sent you 
in a few days.’’ The letter which fol- 
lowed is the longest and most interest- 
ing in the entire correspondence. 


Oct 8 1889 
Dear Mr. Cable: 

I am very sorry to be so late answering 
your letter regarding the operation of the 
crop lien law in Alabama, but every minute 
of my time has seemingly been employed 
since receiving your letter. I am glad you 
are going to give the subject attention and 
trust that my information is not too late 


for use. 
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Of course when the war ended the colored 
people had nothing on which to live while the 
first crop was being made. Thus, in addition 
to renting the land on which to make the 
first crop they had to get the local merchant 
or some one else to supply the food for the 
family to eat while the first crop was being 
made. For every dollars [sic] worth of pro- 
visions so advanced the local merchant 
charged from 12 to 30 per cent interest. In 
order to be sure that he secured his princi- 
pal and interest a mortgage or lien was 
taken on the crop, in most cases not then 
planted. Of course the farmers could pay 
no such interest and the end of the first 
year found them in debt—the 2nd year they 
tried again, but there was the old debt and 
the new interest to pay, and in this way the 
‘“mortgage system’’ has gotten a hold on 
every thing that it seems impossible to shake 
off. Its evils have grown instead of decreas- 
ing, until it is safe to say that 5/6 of the 
colored farmers mortgage their crops every 
year. Not only their crops before, in many 
cases they are actually planted, but their 
wives sign a release from the homestead law 
and in most every case mules, cows, wagons, 
plows and and [sic] often all hoursehold fur- 
niture is covered by the lien. At a glance one 
is not likely to get the full force of the 
figures representing the amount of interest 
charged. Example, if a man makes a mort- 
gage with a merchant for $200 on which to 
‘‘run’’ during the year the farmer is likely 
to get about $50 of this amount in Feb. or 
March, $50 May, 50 in June or July and 
the remainder in Aug or Sept. By the 
middle of Sept the farmer begins returning 
the money in cotton and by the last of Oct 
whatever he can pay the farmer has paid, 
but the merchant charges as much for the 
money gotten in July or Aug. as for that 
gotten in Feb. The farmer is charged in- 
terest on all for the one year of 12 months. 
And as the ‘‘advance’’ is made in most 
cases in provisions rather than cash, the 
farmer, in addition to paying the interest 
mentioned, is charged more for the same 
good({s|] than one buying for cash. If a 
farmer have 6 in a family say wife and 4 
children, the merchant has it in his power to 
feed only those who work and some times he 
says to the farmer if he sends his children 
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to school no rations can be drawn for them 
while they are attending school. 

After a merchant has ‘‘run’’ a farmer 
for 5 or 6 years and he does not ‘‘pay out’’ 
or decides to [sie] try mortgaging with an- 
other merchant the first merchant in such 
cases usually ‘‘cleans up’’ the farmer that 
is takes every thing, mules, cows, plows, 
chickens fodder—every thing except wife 
and children, 

It is not very often that the merchant 
furnishing the supplies owns the land, this 
in most cases is rented from a different 
party. So you see that the 2 parties, farmer 
and merchant, who have the most contact 
with the land, have no interest in it except 
to get all they can out of it. 

The result of all this is seen in the ‘‘ gen- 
eral run down’’ condition of 4/5 of the 
farms in Alabama—houses unpainted — 
fences tumbling down, animals poorly cared 
for, and the land growing poorer every 
year. Many of the colored farmers have 
almost given up hope and do just enough 
work to secure their ‘‘advances.’’ One of 
the strongest things that can be said in favor 
of the colored people is, that in almost every 
community there are one or two who have 
skaken off this yoke of slavery and have 
bought farms of their own and are making 
money—and there are a few who rent land 
and ‘‘mortgage’’ and still do something. 

The practices that I have referred to are 
in most cases sanctioned by the laws of the 
legislature or are not prohibited by law. A 
few years ago the Ala. legislature passed a 
law abolishing the crop lien law but it had 
no beneficial effect and the next session of 
the legislature reenacted the old law. I feel 
safe in saying that all classes—merchants, 
landowners and farmers are fast becoming 
thoroughly sick of the practice. Enclosed I 
send you a statement made by Prof. Newt- 
man [?] which I consider the nearest to the 
truth that has been made by any Southern 
white man. Then I called your attention 
specially to what the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser says under the caption: ‘‘The Mort- 
gage Night Mare’’ 

For the good of the work to which I am 
devoting my life I prefer that my name 


should not be used in any printed matter. If 
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I can help at any time in the good cause 
I shall be only too glad to do so. 
Yours truly 
Booker T. Washington 
Please return the ‘‘Southern Letters’’ as 
they are the only copies I have. 


The Mohonk Conference to which 
Washington refers in his next letter 
was ‘‘the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
the Negro Question [held] in 1890 at 
which prominent white citizens dis- 
cussed the educational, religious, and 
economic problems affecting Negroes. 
No Negroes attended this confer- 
ence.’’5 


April 7 1890, 
Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
Northampton, 
Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Your very kind favor regarding the Mo- 
honk Conference I found awaiting me on my 
return from the North. Were it possible for 
any action of yours to increase my respect 
and love for you your position in this mat- 
ter would certainly do so many fold. I have 
delayed an answer some days thinking that 
an invitation might reach me or that I might 
hear of one of the other gentlemen sug- 
gested by you receiving one. As yet I have 
have [sic] heard of none. I have known for 
some time that this conference was to be 
held, and confess that I thought it a little 
strange that no invitation came to me, still 
I supposed all along that other colored men 
had been invited. I do not think I can be 
called a sensitive man, but the disposition on 
the part of many of our friends to consult 
about the Negro instead of with—to work 
for him instead of with him is rather trying 
and perplexing at times. The action of the 
movers in this conference I confess I can 
not understand and can not but see that the 


5John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 


Freedom: A History of American Negroes 


(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), p. 


401. In the correspondence at Tulane Uni- 
versity there is-a letter to A. K. Smiley, 
dated March 31, 1890, in which Cable urges 
that Negroes be invited to the conference, 


Booker T. Washington in particular. 
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exclusion of colored men will in a large de- 
gree cripple the influence of any deliverance 
the conference may make. 

It may interest you to read a marked 
article in the ‘‘Cleveland Gazette’’ which I 
send by this mail. Should an invitation 
come later I shall inform you. 

Yours truly 


Booker T. Washington 


Washington’s reference above to his 
return from a trip to the North and 


the friendliness of the letter give rise 
to the conjecture that he met Cable in 
Northampton late in 1889 or early in 
1890. The complimentary close of the 
following letter, which was dictated 


but bears Washington’s signature, 
further suggests that the men must 


have met by this time. 


May 19th 1890 
Mr. Geo. W. Cable 
Northampton 
Mass. 
Dear Mr. Cable:— 

By this mail I send you a marked copy of 
the ‘‘Southern Workman’’ containing a 
very interesting article which I feared might 
escape your notice. 


Your friend, 
Booker T. Washington 


The correspondence continued into 
the next year when Cable was still 
writing and lecturing in support of 
extended public education for the 
masses. All the letters which follow 
are typewritten. 


January 9th, 1891. 
Mr. G. W. Cable, 
Paradise Road, 
Northampton, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Cable: 

I have yours of December 29th and reply 
as far as I can. You may not know that 
the State of Alabama has so far provided 
no school houses for the public schools. That 
is left to the people, and the result is that 
the schools among the colored people espe- 
cially are usually taught in church houses, 
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In some of the larger towns and cities the 
local authorities have made provision for 
the building of school houses. I have looked 
carefully over the State Superintendent’s 
report and find that he gives no estimate of 
the value of school property owned by the 


State, but I am sure I will be inside of the 
truth when I say that the property owned 


by the State and used for the benefit of the 
colored people is valued at less than $200,- 


000.6 I am sorry that I cannot give you a 
more satisfactory answer. 

Yours truly, 

Booker T. Washington. 


This information must have stood 
Cable in good stead in the national 
controversy in which he was engaged 
in the periodicals and on the lecture 
platforms. Certainly it buttressed his 
arguments in reference to the inequi- 
table distribution of public funds for 
Negro education. Washington con- 
tinued to keep him informed. 


Aug. 31st 1892 
Mr. George W. Cable, 
Northampton, 
Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed I send you a copy of the recent 
law passed by the Alabama legislature for 
the distribution of the schoo] fund between 
the races. You will notice that the entire 
matter is left in the hands of the township 
superintendents. As our students have not 
returned from their vacation I cannot send 
you at this time their testimony as to the 
working of this law, but it has greatly cut 
down the appropriations to the colored 
schools. 

Yours truly, 
Booker T, Washington. 


In the final letter in the series 
Washington injects what must be re- 
garded as a new note in the relation- 
ship between the two men. In this 
ease it is the educator who initiates 


6150,000 crossed out and 200,000 written 
over it in ink between the double-spaced 
lines, 




















the correspondence. It has been 
stated that Cable contributed money 
to Negro schools,’ but there is no evi- 
dence that he ever made a contribu- 
tion directly to Tuskegee Institute. 


Washington’s letter is a request for a 
public endorsement of Tuskegee and 
suggests that he had reason to believe 
that Cable was sympathetic to the in- 
stitution and its program. 


Crawford House, Boston, 
Nov. 27th, 1894. 
Mr. Geo. W. Cable, 
Northampton, 
Mass. 
My dear Mr. Cable:— 

There is to be a large meeting held in 
Trinity Church, Boston in the interest of 
Tuskegee, on Sunday evening, the 16th of 
December. Both Dr. Donald® and myself are 
very anxious to have you present as one of 
the speakers on that occasion. It is not 
very often that Trinity Church is open for 
any such meeting as this, and we are very 
anxious to make the meeting a highly suc- 
cessful one, and we all feel that your pres- 
ence will add much to the value and success 
of the meeting. 

I know, of course, that your time is very 
valuable, and I also know your interest in 
the cause for which I am laboring. I do 
hope you can come. 

Of course I shall be responsible for your 
expenses and any other charges that you 
nay [sic] make, 

Yours truly, 
Booker T. Washington 
Prin. 


It must be assumed that Cable did 
not comply with Washington’s re- 
quest, for, although rather full ac- 
counts of the meeting appeared in 
Boston newspapers, no mention is 
made of Cable as having been among 


TManes, op. cit., p. 15 and personal letter 
dated March 16, 1947. 

8Rev. E. Winchester Donald, rector of the 
church, who presided at the meeting. 
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the speakers.® Perhaps his lecture 
commitments prohibited. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that by this time Cable 
had ceased to write non-fiction on the 


Negro problem, and, possibly as a 
natura) result, the correspondence 
with Washington had fallen off. Such 
communication as there was returned 
to the early formal tone. 

On December 1, 1897, Washington 
and George A. Goodon sent Cable a 
telegram asking him to speak for 
Tuskegee at a meeting at old South 
Church in Boston the following Sun- 
day evening. Again it would seem 
that Washington must have had rea- 
son to feel that Cable was in sympa- 
thy with his cause and would comply 
with the request. Possibly the author 
did speak for Tuskegee on some oc- 
easion. In this instance he did not 
do so, if the reports of the Boston 
papers, which do not list him as hav- 
ing been among the speakers, are to 
be credited.1° Again the reason for 
Cable’s failure to appear can only be 
a matter of surmise. 

There is one interesting conjecture 
which, while it cannot be established 
as truth on the basis of the evidence 
available, cannot be completely dis- 
credited as a possibility until it can 
be refuted. Cable was not a man to 


%<Claims of Tuskegee Ably Presented,’’ 
Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 17, 1894, 
p. 8; ‘*Industrial Education in the Black 
Belt,’? Boston Sunday Post, Dec. 16, 1894, 
p. 14; ‘‘For Tuskegee,’’ Boston Post, Dee. 
17, 1894, p. 6. 

10¢¢ The Work of Tuskegee,’’ Boston Post, 
Dee. 6, 1897, p. 4; Ibid., p. 2; ‘‘Schools for 
the Colored People,’’ Boston Evening Tran- 
script, Dec. 6, 1897, p. 2. On the Sunday 
Dee. 5 when Washington’s meeting was held, 
Professor Meserve, president of Shaw Uni- 
versity, spoke for his institution at the First 
Baptist Church and Rev. H. B. Frissell, prin- 
cipal of Hampton Institute, addressed a 
benefit meeting for Hampton at the Park 
Street Church. 
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speak lightly and doubtless he was 
entirely sincere when he said in 1890 
that if Negroes of the South accepted 
a ‘‘debased civil and political status 
... they would stand ... proof that 
they never deserved to be anything 
but slaves.’’4 At that time he spe- 
cifically expressed his disapproval of 
education designed merely to train 
better laborers and servants, and no- 
where does he expressly endorse in- 
dustrial education as such. Without 
reversing his convictions, Cable could 
scarcely have agreed with Washing- 
ton’s attitude on civil rights, and af- 
ter the famous speech in Atlanta in 
1895 Cable could hardly have given 
public approval to the educator or the 
Alabama institution. 

Yet, on the basis of what limited 
evidence is presently available, it 
would not be fair or expedient to 
reach so drastic a conclusion as that 
Washington’s repudiation. of Cable’s 
outspoken principles led to a change 
of attitude on the part of the author 
toward civil rights and education for 
the Negro. Though he ceased to ad- 
vocate these causes on the lecture 
platform and in essays after 1892, his 
later fiction—and it is not inconsider- 
able in the bulk of his work—does not 
contradict his early position. His 
weakest treatment of the Negro as a 
character is in John March, Southern- 
er, 1894, which was written before 
any suggestion of coldness between 
Washington and the author appeared 
in the above correspondence. This 
novel, an attempt at a balanced pic- 


11What the Negro Must Learn [New 
York: American Missionary Association, 
1890], p. 7. 


ture of Reconstruction, was twice re- 
jected by the publisher as being a 
political tract. The necessity of meet- 
ing a squeamish publisher’s require- 
ments probably forced Cable to ob- 
secure his political views. After the 
apparent end of the correspondence 
with Washington, Cable’s treatment 
of the Negro character in his fiction 
returned to the sympathetic realism 
of the books that have made him fa- 
mous—Old Creole Days, The Grandis- 
simes, and Madame Delphine. 

It would appear, then, that what- 
ever difference Cable might reason- 
ably have felt toward Washington af- 
ter the latter’s Atlanta speech, there 
was no alteration in the author’s lib- 
eral attitude toward the Negro people. 
Probably the relationship between the 
two did undergo a change. Washing- 
ton’s failure to mention the author in 
any of his important writings could 
scarcely have been mere forgetfulness, 
for Cable did not altogether cease to 
be a public and literary figure of some 
magnitude until his death in 1925. 
And certainly the success of the edu- 
eator and his program may have been 
a factor in inducing Cable to abandon 
his militant advocacy of public educa- 
tion for the Negro and the masses. 

The relationship between Washing- 
ton and Cable is unlikely to be of 
importance in evaluating the contri- 
butions and major significance of 
either. But that there was a relation- 
ship, that these two notable men of 
different races, backgrounds, and pro- 
fessions did work together for a time 
—each in his own way—for a worthy 
common cause should be a matter of 
record. 
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The Relationship of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Race, and Economic Status 


Joun T. BuuE, JR. 


A most common statement about 
the relationship of race to delinquency 
is that non-white children have a 
greater propensity for delinquency. 
The evidence usually is a series of 
erude rates for native-born white 
children, foreign-born white, and non- 
white children, often uncorrected for 
age, sex and other differences in the 
child population. Such conjecture is 
based upon single factors and the fail- 
ure to consider the fact that human 
behavior is determined by a tenuous 
complex of factors which must be iso- 
lated, tested for reliability and valid- 
ity under some degree of control, and 
integrated into an adequate theoretic 
frame in order to produce fruitful 
scientific generalizations. 

Particularistic explanations of de- 
linqguency have been adequately re- 
futed ; only the naive persist in offer- 
ing single-cause explanations. A list- 
ing of causal factors involved in delin- 
quency would include spacial, tem- 
poral, sociological, economic, political, 
the physical environment, and the 
physical and mental equipment of the 
individual delinquents. Only two of 
these, race and economic status, are 
being considered in this study because 
data are lacking for others. We are 
interested in investigating their in- 
dividual relationship to delinquency 
when the effect of each is held con- 
stant by statistical techniques. The 
fact that we are seeking the relation- 


1Evelyn W. Koh, Seasonal Influences in 
Jwenile Delinquency. Unpublished Master’s 
thesis. The University of Michigan, 1936. 
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ship of only two factors to delinquen- 
cy does not mean that we have lost 
sight of others. 

The city of Detroit was selected as 
the place in which to make this study 
because of its adequacy as a site for 
sociological research and because re- 
liable data were available. Every type 
of urban phenomena in which sociolo- 
gists are interested may be found. The 
fact that delinquency constituted a 
serious social problem in the city of 
Detroit can be borne out by a perusal 
of some of the issues of the Delin- 
quency News Letter and the Monthly 
News Letter of the Michigan Child 
Guidance Institute. 

Detroit had a large heterogeneous 
population of 1,480,000 persons in 
1938 according to the city-wide census 
of the Detroit Board of Education. 
Negroes constituted a substantial pro- 
portion (8.4%) of the population of 
Detroit. Hence it was entirely ade- 
quate as regards the racial factor. 

The range of the economic status 
of the population is entirely satisfac- 
tory for this work. Within the limits 
of Grand Boulevard one finds a desert 
of slums where the living conditions 
of some persons are reminiscent of ill- 
kept rabbit warrens. By contrast one 
finds lovely residential areas. There 
are many middle class residential 
areas. By observations and by statis- 
tical indices,” it was apparent that the 
economic status of Detroiters was 


“Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Inc., Real Property Survey of De- 
troit, Michigan, Report No. 152, 1938. 
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varied enough to be satisfactory for 
this study. 

The definition of concepts involved 
in this problem poses many problems. 
Concepts used in this piece of proba- 
tive research will not only be explicit- 
ly defined, but an attempt will also be 
made to conform to the qualifications 
set forth by Blumer.* 


The term juvenile delinquent, usu- 
ally, in its broadest connotation, in- 
cludes all persons below the age of 
discretion who have committed viola- 
tions of the legal codes, or whose be- 
havior deviates from the norms of the 
moral code. This definition would in- 
clude almost all the child population 
—since most children learn at least 
some parts of the moral codes by trial 
and error. The truth is, the children 
who are categorized as delinquents are 
deviant to the extent of constituting 
themselves a problem to the com- 
munity either by the enormity of the 
deviation or by repeated violations of 
the moral and legal norms. Such a 
broad categorical definition of the 
juvenile delinquent can only serve as 
the basis for crude generalizations. 
Hence a researcher must find more 
limited categorizations so that accu- 
rate observations can be made and 
generalizations derived which are 
suitable to objective testing. 

An adequate system of categoriza- 
tion with these bases has been for- 
mulated by L. J. Carr and is as fol- 
lows : 


I. Total Juvenile Population 
1. Juvenile deviants—all children show- 
ing deviant behavior, whether or not 
anti-social. 


3Herbert Blumer, ‘‘The Problem of the 
Concept in Social Psychology. American 
Journal of Sociology, 33; 713, 1940. 


2. Legal delinquents—all deviants com- 
mitting anti-social acts as defined by 
law. 

3. Detected delinquents— all anti-social 
deviants detected. 

4, Agency delinquents—all anti-social 

deviants reaching any agency. 

Alleged delinquents—all apprehended 

anti-social deviants brought to court. 

6. Adjudged delinquents—all alleged anti- 
social delinquents found delinquent by 
a court.4 


wal 


The first four categories of delin- 
quents cannot very readily or very 
accurately be observed, consequently 
the generalizations about them are 
difficult to test. The delinquents fall- 
ing into the last two categories are 
subject to more accurate and reliable 
observation, and hence any generali- 
zations made about them based upon 
sound methodological principles can 
be more easily tested by quantitative 
methods under stricter methodological 
discipline. All these categories will 
contain a degree of error difficult to 
ascertain, caused by the relative lack 
of uniformity in the definition of 
those acts considered breaches of the 
moral and legal norms, and by the 
fluctuations in the definitions of de- 
viant and delinquent acts by families, 
agencies, institutions, and by the com- 
munity. 

At this point it is advisable for us 
to consider the legal definition of 
juvenile delinquent. The effect of law 
upon social life is of extreme impor- 
tance since it acts, at least in part, to 
give authoritative definitions of social 
concepts, and to fix the legal and 
moral norms, particularly in the 
geselleshaft type of society where con- 
sensus and social solidarity do not 


41,, J. Carr, Delinquency Control. New 
York: 1940, pp. 57-61. 
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adequately perform these functions.® 
Legal codes serve as a frame of refer- 
ence for institutions in carrying out 
their delegated function as well as for 
the evaluation and interpretation of 
interests. 

Those children of Detroit who were 
alleged or declared by the court to be 
delinquent during the period 1936- 
1939° were arraigned under the fol- 
lowing definition : 


For the purpose of this act the words de- 
linquent child shall include any child under 
seventeen (17) years of age? who violates 
any law of this state or any city or village 
ordinance .. .8 


1. Incorrigibility. 

2. Knowingly associating with 
vicious or immoral persons. 

3. Growing up in idleness or crime. 

4. Knowingly visiting houses of ill-repute. 

5. Knowingly visiting and patronizing 
policy shops, saloons, and pool rooms. 

6. Wandering streets at night. 

7. Wandering about any railroad yard or 
track, or hooking rides on cars, entering 
engine or cars, without lawful authority. 

8. Habitually using vile, profane, obscene 
or indifferent language. 

9. Being guilty of immoral conduct in 
public places. 

10. ... every child who is vicious, in- 
corrigible, or immoral in conduct, or 
who is habitually truant from school, or 


thieves, 


5These statements are carefully qualified 
because many persons do not carefully dis- 
tinguish the fact that law (like most else) 
is Janus-faced—de jure (law as written) 
~* de facto (law as it works in everyday 
life). 

8Compiled Law, Michigan, 1929, Vol. 3, 
See. 12834 (immediate effect). Pp. 4586- 
4587. (A careful check revealed that a new 
statute was passed on January 20, 1939 in 
which insignificant changes were made in the 
definition of juvenile delinquent. It did not 
effect any changes in the policies of the 
Detroit Juvenile Court.) 

Ibid. In the case of In re Mould, it was 
ruled that the commission of a felony ren- 
ders an infant a delinquent child. (sic) p. 
4586, 

8Ibid., p. 4586. 
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who habitually wanders about the 
streets and public places during school 
hours without any lawful occupation or 
employment, or who runs away from his 
or her home, or place where he or she is 
lawfully employed. Any child com- 
mitting any of these acts herein men- 
tioned shall be proceeded against as 
such in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided. 


One can see that the de jure defini- 
tion is as sweeping and vague as that 
in common usage. It is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the same 
statute sets forth the concepts — 
neglected child and dependent child. 
Much of the behavior used as the 
basis for legally defining the delin- 
quent child is set forth as sufficient 
basis for defining neglected child and 
dependent child. The latter two cate- 
gories of children apparently differ 
from the delinquent in that the agen- 
ey or person judging the child may 
use his discretion as to whether the 
child is ‘‘responsible’’ for his deviant 
behavior, or the conditions under 
which he is living are responsible. 
Further divergence from the de jure 
definition results from the various 
policies and practices of the juvenile 
courts. For example, in the city of 
Detroit, children under ten years of 
age are handled by the women’s divi- 
sion of the police department. Such 
children, along with those designated 
neglected or dependent children, are 
referred to the Children’s Aid Society 
or other appropriate social agencies 
by the probate court. 

Since it is obvious that the concept 
of juvenile delinquent as used in 
every day life and in the legal code 
is too broad and sweeping for effective 


*Tbid., 4586-4587. 
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probative research, we shall limit our 
considerations to the fifth category of 
delinquents. Juvenile delinquent is, 
in the light of all the considerations 
discussed, to be defined as follows: 
Those children over ten and under 
seventeen years of age against whom 
complaints have been filed in the 
Juvenile Court of the City of Detroit. 
This definition does not include, (as 
does the state statute), any deviant 
children under ten years of age; nor 
does it include infants or very young 
children committing felonies, who, as 
has been pointed out, have been de- 
fined as juvenile delinquents by the 
‘‘eourt’’ law. It ought also to be noted 
that a number of deviants instead of 
being classified as delinquents will be 
enumerated as neglected or dependent 
children due to the diffuse and mutu- 
ally-inclusive definitions of the legal 
concepts. 

The definitions of race are more 
varied and diffuse than those of de- 
linquency. Hence for this piece of 
probative research, race shall be de- 
fined as: A status category whose 
members have a subordinate status as- 
signed to them, and are either covert- 
ly or overtly segregated by place of 
residence, ete. The criteria for mem- 
bership shall be visible traits which 
differentiate them as Negroid or 
Oriental, and/or membership in a 
family, any of whose members are 
considered non-white by the com- 
munity. 

The concept of economic status is as 
difficult to define as the concepts— 
race and delinquent. However, we 
shall define economic status as: The 
position on a scale of the rate of con- 
sumption of goods and services. 

The hypothesis for this work is that 
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economic status is more closely related 
to juvenile delinquency than is race. 
Another way of stating this would be 
to say that if racial differences could 
be held constant, the delinquency 
rates for non-white persons would 
vary with their economic status in 
the same manner and degree as the 
delinquency rates for white persons 
vary with their economic status. 

This hypothesis is only tenable if 
certain assumptions are granted 
about the relationship of race, eco- 
nomic status and delinquency. The 
first assumption is that there exists 
no Lombrosian or neo-Lombrosian 
relationship between delinquency and 
race. The theory that racial tenden- 
cies or innate biological factors cause 
criminal or delinquent behavior has 
been thoroughly refuted by Johnson, 
Merton and Montagu, and others.?° 
We further assume that the funda- 
mental causes of delinquency and 
crime among whites and non-whites 
do not differ. The simple fact of mor- 
phological differences is not consid- 
ered the significant causal explanation 
of delinquent behavior, for really 
significant biological and psychologi- 
eal traits are normally distributed 
among both whites and non-whites, 
and, therefore, are not significant 
causes of delinquent behavior. 

Race and economic status are re- 
garded as having a causal connection 


10R. K. Merton and M. F. Ashley Mon- 


tagu, ‘‘Crime and the Anthropologist.’’ 
American Anthropologist, 42:348-408, Ag 
1940; Guy B. Johnson, ‘‘The Negro and 
Crime,’’ and M. F. Ashley Montagu, ‘‘ The 
Biologist Looks at Crime,’’ both in Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, 217:93-104, and 46-58, S 
1941; W. B. Tucker, ‘‘Is There Evidence of 
a Physical Basis of Criminal Behavior??? 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
31:427-37, N 1940. 
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to juvenile delinquency, particularly 
economic status which determines the 
adequacy of a child’s home, his care, 
and his supervision. Race, as the defi- 
nition indicates, is a status category 
which affects adjustment of an indi- 
vidual and his children. Thus each 
person has two statuses which affect 
his adjustment — race and economic 
status. Race, at least in part, deter- 
mines economic status and thus affects 
delinquency rates. Thus race undoubt- 
edly has some direct connections with 
delinquency through the effects of 
cultural conflict and inter-racial con- 
flict. 

We have already mentioned the im- 
portance of defining the concepts in a 
problem so that they make for accu- 
rate and reliable observation. It is a 
limitation inherent in the use of any 
data that there will be a degree of 
error in the summarized observations 
of many observers. The controls pos- 
sible are using trained observers, uni- 
form definitions, enumerative proce- 
dures and compilation processes.!? 
Sophia Robison has contended, among 
other things, that because of the lack 
of uniformity of definition of delin- 
quency, because of different adminis- 
trative procedures, and because of 
bias on the part of public officers, 
data on delinquency are not compara- 
ble between groups.!* However, we 


11Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and 
Crime. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1938, and G. B. Johnson, op. cit., 
also T. Sellin, ‘‘The Negro and the Problem 
of Law Observance and Administration in 
the Light of Social Research,’’ in C. S. 


Johnson’s The Negro in America, New 
York, 1939. 
127, Sellin, Research Memorandum on 


Crime in the Depression. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1937, 55. 

13Sophia Robison, Can Delinquency Be 
Measured? New York, 1936. 
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maintain this to be only a limitation 
of the data, which does not rule out 
their usefulness. 

Statistical data and procedures are 
difficult to relate to reality, in that an 
investigator often cannot find an in- 
dex which exclusively represents the 
particular concepts in which he is in- 
terested. Particularly is this true in 
sociological research where, for exam- 
ple, any objective criteria by which 
the concept race will be indicated will 
reflect not only the existential fact of 
race but also the social facts of caste 
and status. The answer to this prob- 
lem is careful examination and dis- 
crimination of the index chosen to 
represent the concept. Further, the 
researcher ought to exercise caution 
in the interpretation of his findings. 
The researvher ought to set forth ex- 
plicitly t’1e limitations of the statis- 
tical index of his concepts. He must 
then proceed with the hope that he 
has devised the best possible index. 

Reliable sociological, political and 
economic data are available from the 
governmental bureaus, private agen- 
cies, charitable and benevolent socie- 
ties, and from commercial concerns. 
Since 1935 many of these data for the 
city of Detroit are compiled by cen- 
sus tracts and thus have the advantage 
of being comparable data for small 
standardized districts. Detroit is di- 
vided into 369 census tracts, six of 
which are largely industrial or down- 
town business areas, which, as is com- 
monly known, are inhabited by few 
stable families. Therefore, only 363 
tracts are used in this study. All the 
‘ata used in this study are by census 
racts and are taken from Social and 
Economic Ratings of Detroit Census 
Tracts which was compiled by the De- 
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troit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search. In this work composite social 
and composite economic ratings, as 
well as combined socio-economic rat- 
ings were computed; the basic data 
for each census tract were published 
in a supplement. 

From among the social criteria, ju- 
venile delinquency rates by census 
tract and the percentage of dwelling 
units occupied by non-white persons 
were chosen as indices representative 
of the concepts, delinquency and race. 
The delinquency rates were based up- 
on the incidence of delinquency dur- 
ing a four year period, 1936-1939, as 
recorded by the number of complaints 
filed in juvenile court in the city of 
Detroit. The population base was the 
number of children of school age in 
1938 (by census tracts) as enumerat- 
ed by the school census of the Detroit 
Board of Education. The rates for 
each tract were computed as average 
delinquency per 100 children of school 
age in each tract.1* An unknown de- 
gree of error exists in the rates since 
the base population includes the chil- 
dren under ten years of age who do 
not appear in juvenile courts. The 
Board of Education was unable to 
supply any more detailed information 
about their census. 

The percentage of dwellings occu- 
pied by non-white persons in 1938 was 
used as an index of the concept of 
race. The tracts with large propor- 
tions of non-whites were considered 
integral parts of the non-white social 
community, and the proportions as 


14Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Social and Economic Ratings of De- 
troit Census Tracts. p. 14. Report No. 165, 
1945, 
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they varied reflected the presence of 
racial conflict, economic exploitation, 
and the other concomitants of the 
caste system. The instructions to enu- 
merators for the Real Property Sur- 
vey'® were like those used by the 
United States Census Bureau for clas- 
sifying persons as non-white. Non- 
white persons were either identified 
by the enumerator as being members 
of the Negro or Mongolian groups or 
families, or informed the enumerator 
that their racial descent was non- 
caucasoid. Persons of Mexican descent 
were considered white. Since less than 
one per cent of the city’s population 
(1,671) were enumerated under the 
rubric ‘‘other races’’ in the 1940 De- 
cennial Census, while the Negro popu- 
lation was enumerated as being 9.3 
per cent of the city’s population, the 
term non-white may be considered 
synonymous with Negro in this paper. 

The concept of economic status is 
variable and complex, hence it is dif- 
ficult to make accurate observations 
of it. Any adequate index of economic 
status ought to be factorable. Ordi- 
narily it would be the average annual 
income for the family. However, such 
data are not available for the city as 
a whole, since the results on this ques- 
tion, included in the 1940 Decennial 
Census, were not published for the 
census tracts or census areas. How- 
ever, the Real Property Survey of 
Detroit, Michigan, 1938, various com- 
mercial concerns, and the Detroit Bell 
Telephone Company, all contributed 
data from which a rather good index 
of the economic status of the various 


15Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Inec., Real Property Survey of De- 
troit, Michigan. Report No. 152, 1938. 
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census tracts of the city was derived.!¢ 
The average rent was found to corre- 
late +.92 with the composite economic 
ratings of the census tracts of the city 
which were based upon ten criteria 
considered adequately to represent 
economic status. The coefficient of de- 
termination indicated that 95.91 per 
cent of the average rents were asso- 
ciated with the composite ratings 
based upon ten indices. Therefore 
average rent alone was used in this 
work as an adequate index of eco- 
nomic status. 

All attempts to classify the data so 
that the necessary statistics could be 
calculated from formulas for grouped 
data were unsatisfactory. The small- 
est satisfactory class intervals did not 
promise to save labor, while large class 
intervals obscured the details of the 
frequency distribution. For these rea- 
sons, all statistics were calculated by 
methods for ungrouped data. 

The three hundred and sixty-three 
census tracts of the city were divided 
into strata. The use of strata facili- 
tated the tabulation of data and the 
calculation of statistics. More impor- 
tant, they served as categories for 
which statistics could be calculated, 
checks made for errors, and informa- 
tion secured about the relationships 
of delinquency, race and economic 
status in the strata. 

The statistics considered essential 
as tools of analysis were the zero or- 
der, partial, and multiple order coeffi- 
cients of correlation, which were re- 
garded as measuring the degree of re- 
lationship between the indices with 
varying degrees of control. The ‘‘t’’- 


16Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, Social and Economic Ratings of De- 
troit Census Tracts, also its Supplement, 
Report No. 165, Mr 1945. 
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test and the conventional .05 critical 
ratio were applied to each coefficient 
of correlation to determine whether 
the statistics could have been secured 
by chance. The coefficients of deter- 
mination and non - determination 
served as devices for interpreting the 
correlation coefficients. The first gave 
the percentage of variance between 
the dependent factor (delinquency) 
and the independent variables (race 
and/or economic status) explained by 
the correlation coefficient. The second 
gave the percenatge of variance unex- 
plained by the correlation coefficient. 
The coefficients of determination and 
non-determination are regarded as 
easier to interpret and more conserva- 
tive and reliable estimates of relation- 
ship than other methods of evalua- 
tion.1* 

A cursory examination of the means 
showed that the strata means for the 
percentage of dwelling units occupied 
by non-white, and the strata means 
for delinquency rates increased to- 
gether; and that the strata means for 
average rent and delinquency rates 
increased in opposite directions. Con- 
sidering this fact, it was concluded 
that: (1) at the least, a low degree 
of correlation existed; and (2) that 
the relationship of the per cent of 
dwelling units occupied by non-white 
persons and delinquency rates was di- 
rect or positive, while that of average 
rents and delinquency rates was in- 
verse or negative. 

The next procedures were to calecu- 
late the zero order, partial, and mul- 
tiple correlation coefficients for each 
strata and the city, and to evaluate 


17F, EB, Croxton and D. J. Cowden, Ap- 


plied General Statistics. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., 1946, 651-788. 
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their significance (critical ratio) by 
applying ‘‘t’’-test. The relationships 
of delinquency rates and percentage 
of dwelling units occupied by non- 
white persons within each strata and 
for the city were all direct or posi- 
tive; while the relationships of delin- 
quency and average rents within each 
strata and for the city were all in- 
verse or negative. All the correlation 
coefficients were below the conven- 
tional .75. The correlation coefficients 
for the city were all larger than those 
describing relationships of the indices 
within the various strata. Thus, al- 
though the strata coefficients of cor- 
relation were small, the small inere- 
ments of correlation within each 
strata result in a snowball effect 


which shows in the larger correlation 
coefficients for the city. This conjec- 
ture is supported by the consistency 


of the signs of the coefficients of cor- 
relation for strata. The ‘‘t’’-test in- 
dicated that only the coefficients of 
correlation for Strata I and Strata II 
were over the .05 level of significance. 
The correlation coefficients for the 
city were well over the .0001 level of 
significance. This meant that impor- 
tance could be attached to these cor- 
relation coefficients in spite of the 
fact that they were below the conven- 
tional .75, since they could not have 
resulted from chance. The coefficients 
of determination and of non-deter- 
mination indicated that the degrees 
of the relationships between delin- 
quency, race, and economic status 
within the strata were very low; all 
were less than 20 per cent, leaving 
some 80 per cent of the delinquency 
rates in each stratum unexplained by 
the factors of race and economic sta- 
tus, as measured by the particular 
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indices used in this study. 

The coefficients of correlation for 
the city showed a higher amount of 
relationship; and the ‘‘t’’-test indi- 
cated that the relationships of these 
indices could not possibly be chance 
relationships. The coefficients of de- 
termination and non-determination 


for the zero order coefficient (-++.58) 


for delinquency and race showed that 
they were related in 33.3 per cent of 
the cases, while 66.7 per cent of the 
variance between delinquency rates 
and race were unexplained by race. 
The amount of relationship between 
economic status and delinquency as 
measured by the coefficient of deter- 
mination and _ non-determination, 
computed from the zero order coeffi- 
cient (—.62) was true in 38.7 per cent 
of the cases, and showed that 61.3 per 
cent of the variance in delinquency 
rates could not be explained by simi- 
lar, but inverse variations in the eco- 
nomic index. 

The multiple coefficient of correla- 
tion of delinquency with race and 
economic status for the city series was 
+.74, only one point short of the con- 
ventional .75. Moreover, like the rest 
of the city statistics, it was far above 
the .0001 level of significance. The 
coefficients of determination and non- 
determination revealed that 55.4 per 
cent of the variations in delinquency 
rates could be explained by the man- 
ner in which the indices for race and 
economic status collectively varied 
with delinquency rates, while 44.6 
per cent of the variations of delin- 
quency rates could not be explained 
by the variations of the racial and 
economic index. The analysis of this 
statistic and its close conformity to 
statistical conventions indicates that 
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the combined relationship of racial 
and economic status to delinquency 
rates is significant. 

The partial coefficients for the city 
are the statistics which bear directly 
upon the hypothesis of this investiga- 
tion — That economic status is more 
closely related to juvenile delinquency 
than race. The partial coefficient of 
correlation for the racial index with 
delinquency rates, when the effect of 
economic status was held constant, 
was +.52. The coefficients of deter- 
mination and non-determination indi- 
cate that the 27.5 per cent of the posi- 
tive variations of delinquency rates 
with the variations of the racial index 
could be explained by race and that 
72.5 per cent of the delinquency rates 
remained in the form of scatter out- 
side of the regression line, when the 
effect of the economic index was con- 
trolled. The partial coefficient secured 
by correlating the delinquency and 
economic index, while holding the ef- 
fect of the racial index constant was 
—.59. The coefficients of determina- 
tion and non-determination for this 
partial coefficient of correlation 
showed that delinquency and eco- 
nomic status were related in 33.4 per 
cent of the census tracts, and that 
economic status failed to account for 
66.6 per cent of the tracts. 

The evidence resulting from the 
computation and analysis of zero or- 
der and partial correlation coefficients 
for delinquency, race, and economic 
status using respectively as indices— 
delinquency rates, per cent of dwell- 
ings oceupied by non-white persons, 
and average rents—support the hy- 
pothesis that economic status is more 
closely related, than race, to juvenile 
delinquency. Particularly the partial 
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coefficients—that for race and delin- 
quency, with the effects of economic 
status statistically held constant 
(+.52), and that for economic status 
and delinquency, with the effects of 
race held statistically constant 
(—.59), give credence to the hypothe- 
sis. The multiple correlation coeffi- 
cient (+.74) and an analysis of it 
point out that the combined effects of 
race and economic status as determi- 
nants of juvenile delinqueney are ex- 
tremely important. 

It is essential to mention again 
some limitations of this piece of pro- 
bative research which immediately 
come to mind. The analysis of corre- 
lation coefficients by the use of the 
coefficients of determination and of 
non-determination indicate that these 
two factors do not account for a con- 
siderable amount of delinquency. The 
amount which cannot be explained by 
the simple fact of race and economic 
status is perhaps to be explained by 
other variables not explicitly consid- 
ered in this investigation. Just one of 
many examples is the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the families of 
the city of Detroit are recent in- 
migrants from non-urban areas, or 
have foreign-born heads, Both of these 
categories, while not perhaps expe- 
riencing racial conflict and caste sub- 
ordination, do experience conflict of 
norms!*® which might further reduce 
the unexplained variance. Quantifica- 
tion and further analysis of some of 
the other causal factors are in order 
with tighter methodological and sta- 
tistical controls. 


18See Thorsten Sellin, Crime and Culture 
Conflict and also C. R. Shaw and H. E., 
McKay, Urban Areas and Juvenile Delin- 


quency. Chicago: 
Press, 1942, 


University of Chicago 
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One of the greatest problems fac- 
ing the Christian church today, par- 
ticularly among rural Negro Ameri- 
cans, is the problem of securing an 
adequately educated ministry. An 
educated ministry was one of the 
great ideals in early American life. 
Largely for this purpose such institu- 
tions as Harvard, William and Mary, 
Yale, Princeton, Washington and Lee, 
Hampden-Sidney and others were 
founded. The extent to which the 
rural Negro minister measures up to 
that ideal may be indicated from the 
data here presented. Moreover, the 
educational status of the rural Negro 
minister may be used as one measure 
of his effectiveness as a professional 
leader. 

This study covers 141 ministers who 
have attended the Summer School for 
Ministers at Virginia State College 
from 1943-46 inclusive, of whom 132 
were pastoring churches.? They are 
responsible for the religious leader- 
ship of 305 communities throughout 
the State of Virginia. In so far as 
school grades attained or completed 
are a measure of the amount of educa- 
tion received, the educational status 
of the ministers was as follows: Of 
the 90 ministers who served rural 
churches only 28 (or 31 per cent) 


1L, A. Weigle, American Idealism, the 
Pageant of America. Vol. 10, p. 301, ‘‘The 
first college, Harvard, was founded to pro- 
tect the churches from ‘an illiterate minis- 
try.’’’ Each of the eleven colleges estab- 
lished in the colonial period avowed a dis- 
tinct religious purpose; and but one lacked 
connection with the churches of a particular 
denomination. 

2For the character of this sample see: 
Rural Sociology 12:285, S 1947. 
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have completed eight elementary 
school grades or less; 29 (or 32.2 per 
cent) have some high school training, 
and 26 (or 29 per cent) have some 
college training. However, only 7 
(or 7.8 per cent) have both a college 
and a seminary degree. 

Of the 15 ministers pastoring ur- 
ban churches only, four (or 26.7 per 
cent) have completed eight grades or 
less ; five (or 33.3 per cent) have some 
high school training; six (or 40.0 per 
cent) have some college training, but 
only one (or 6.7 per cent) has both a 
college and a seminary degree. 

Of the 27 ministers pastoring rural 
and urban churches, eight (or 30 per 
cent) have completed eight grades or 
less; six (or 22 per cent) have some 
high school training; 11 (or 40 per 
cent) have some college training, but 
only two (or 7.4 per cent) have both 
college and seminary degrees. 

Of the nine ministers not pastoring, 
five (or 55.6 per cent) have complet- 
ed eight grades or less; three (or 33.3 
per cent) have some high school train- 
ing; one (or 11.1 per cent) has some 
college training; but none has both 
college and seminary degrees. 

Thus, in summarizing the formal 
education pursued by ministers in 
the conventional order and sequence 
of courses of study from the elemen- 
tary school through the theological 
seminary, it appears that a little less 
than one-third of the pastors of rural 
churches are on the elementary school 
level, a little less than a third have 
some high school training, between a 
fourth and a third have some college 
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training, and less than eight per cent 
have both college and seminary de- 
grees. Those serving urban churches 
only have about one-fourth on the ele- 
mentary school level, about a third on 
the high school level, about 40 per 
cent on the college level and less than 
eight per cent with both college and 
seminary degrees. These findings on 
the possession of college and semi- 
nary degrees correspond with Fry’s 
study of the education of rural Ne- 
gro ministers in the United States, 
based on the 1926 Census of Religious 
Bodies.* 

Such studies as have been made on 
the education of rural ministers tend 
to leave the picture as presented 
above. However, a fuller picture of 
the minister’s education and educa- 
tional striving would include such 
other training, formal and informal, 
that he may have had. Inclusion of 
this training is important, not only 
because it gives a more accurate mea- 
sure of his educational achievement, 
but also because in some cases the ad- 
ditional training is substantial, and 
because it is an indication of the min- 
ister’s educational aim, purpose and 
standard, as distinct from his educa- 
tional level. 

For the ministers covered in this 
study that information is given in Ta- 
ble I. It reveals that 66.6 per cent of 
those pastoring rural churches only, 
77.7 per cent of those pastoring rural 
and urban churches, 8.7 per cent of 
those pastoring urban churches only, 
and 66.7 per cent pastoring no 
churches have pursued studies beyond 
their school grade level. 


8Luther C. Fry, The U. S. Looks at Its 
Churches, pp. 42, 64. The figure was 7.4 
per cent. 


Sixty per cent of the ministers on 
the elementary and high school levels 
and who pastor rural churches only, 
have pursued some form of instruc- 
tion beyond their school grade level. 
The agencies through which they re- 
ceived this additional instruction ar- 
ranged in the order of their frequency 
are: theological seminaries, institutes, 
correspondence courses, and private 
theological studies. Ninety per cent 
of the college trained men serving 
these churches pursued instruction 
beyond their school grade level. The 
order of frequency in which the agen- 
cies appear through which they re- 
ceived instruction is the theological 
seminary, institutes and correspon- 
dence courses. 

Of the ministers pastoring urban 
churches only and who are on the ele- 
mentary and high school level, 77.8 
per cent pursued extra studies, with 
the high school men attending theo- 
logical seminaries as their most fre- 
quent source of instruction. All of the 
college men pursued some additional 
training with the theological seminary 
and institutes leading and appearing 
with equal frequency. 

In the case of the pastors of rural 
and urban churches 64 per cent of the 
elementary and high school men pur- 
sued additional instruction, with in- 
stitutes leading and with private 
schools, correspondence courses, pri- 
vate theological instruction and theo- 
logical seminaries utilized with about 
equal frequency. Ninety-two per cent 
of the college men pursued additional 
training, with attendance at theologi- 
cal seminaries and institutes leading 
their choice and with about equal fre- 
quency, followed by private theologi- 
cal instruction and correspondence 
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TABLE I 
EDUCATION PURSUED BY MINISTERS BEYOND THE SCHOOL GRADE LEVEL ATTAINED 








MINISTERS SERVING 





Rural Churches 
only 


Educational activities 
pursued by ministers 


above and beyond their 
grade level attained 


Elementary 


Elementary 
Level 
College 
Level and 
above 
Level 


High 
School 
Level 


Urban Churches 


Rural and No Church 


only Urban Churches 


Elementary 
ry 


Level 


Level and 


Level and 
above 


Level and 
above 


High 
School 
Level 
College 
above 
High 
School 
Level 
College 
Elementa 
Level 
High 
School 
College 





Total number of minis- 
ters and their grade 
levels cease eee 


6 





Total number of minis- 
ters reporting some re- 
ligious instruction be- 
yond their grade level. 15 


i) 


16 


bo 





Attending a theological 
seminary from six 


months to four years 21! 





Receiving private instruc- 
tion from one or two 
pastors for one to four 
years 





Attending from one to 
five institutes for min- 
isters operating from 
four days to three 


a acy 16 


lo 
~ 





Attending a night school 
(generally religious) 
from one to four years 
and six months 





Attending a private or 
other school, not alto- 
gether theological, from 
one month to six years 





Taking correspondence 
courses in religion from 
one to three different 


schools 0 


3 5 7 


0 0 1 1 3 1 1 0 





Nine of these men took a combination college 


students. 
*The same for two of these men. 


courses with equal frequency. For 
those not pastoring, the theological 
seminary was the most frequent agen- 
ey used for their additional instruc- 
tion. 

Taking the entire group of minis- 
ters into consideration this generaliza- 
tion can be made, that the more for- 
mal education the minister has the 
more additional instruction he is like- 
ly to have and to seek. That is, on the 
whole, men on the high school level 


and seminary course and were not strictly seminary 


pursue additional training more often 
than men on the elementary level; 
and men on the college level more 
often than men on the high school 
level. 

Some of the ministers on the college 
level particularly those who have en- 
gaged in teaching, have taken college 
courses (e.g., to meet teacher train- 
ing requirements) and have taken 
seminary courses to prepare them- 
selves for the ministry. Most of the 
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colleges require about 120 semester 
hours for a degree. These men some- 
times have 150 or 160 hours but no de- 
gree, because, though they may have 
more than the required number of 
hours for a college degree, the courses 
taken were not in strict accordance 
with college requirements. According 
to accepted educational standards, 
therefore, they are ill-equipped edu- 
cationally to teach or to preach. Ina 
profession such as teaching or the min- 
istry, a degree is socially and economi- 
eally significant ; the lack of it consti- 
tutes a handicap of which the minister 
is often very conscious. The need for 
guidance in planning educational 
courses is at this point quite obvious. 

Ministers pursuing instruction be- 
yond their school grade level employed 
the six types of agencies with the fol- 
lowing frequencies: 48 ministers at- 
tended seminaries; 40 attended insti- 
tutes; 22 pursued correspondence 
courses ; 14 took private theological in- 
struction; 9 attended night schools 
and 8 attended private schools not 
necessarily or wholly theological in 
character. 

However, in spite of the pursuit of 
instruction beyond their grade levels, 
one-third of the ministers serving 
rural churches only, one-fifth of those 
serving rural and urban churches, and 
a little more than one-tenth of those 
serving urban churches only, reported 
themselves as having received no re- 
ligious instruction of any kind. 

What are the implications of the 
ministers’ pursuit of education beyond 
their grade level? Certainly it indi- 
cates, contrary to the opinion of many 
persons, a prevalent widespread con- 
sciousness of the need of training on 
the part of ministers. In indicates 


that rural ministers have the desire to 
prepare themselves educationally for 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
ministry. Perhaps this sense of need 
and the desire for further prepara- 
tion is best expressed by two state- 
ments written on the back of the ap- 
plication forms for admission to the 
Summer School for Ministers held at 
Virginia State College of which the 
writer has been director for the five 
years of its existence. One statement 
was written by a pastor of a rural 
church who had but a fifth grade edu- 
cation. It is presented just as he wrote 
it except that the location of his 
church is omitted. He wrote: 


Dear Sir—I have a very limit education. 
I have a little knowledge of english. 

I am very poor on arithmetic 

I have taken private studies 

EL am.pastoring: in)... 
I am doing no other work 

I wish to be better prepared. 


o Va 


The other statement comes from a 
pastor of two rural churches who 
teaches in the public school system, 
and holds two degrees—a college and 
a theological degree. He wrote, ‘‘I do 
not desire any credit toward my de- 
gree. I only wish to become better 
fitted for my work in the rural area.’’ 
This minister, as a result of his at- 
tendance at the Summer School for 
two years, was inspired to enter Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, New 
Jersey, for his master’s degree to fur- 
ther his preparation for the rural min- 
istry. 

Not only do the data on training 
pursued beyond the school grade level 
indicate a deep sense of need and a 
strong desire on the part of rural min- 
isters to prepare themselves; but also 
they indicate that they have struggled 
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to achieve that goal in devious and 
sundry ways. In some instances, min- 
isters have used three, four and five 
of the six different agencies to further 
their education. The writer knows 
that most of the men seek this train- 
ing at great personal sacrifices. For 
example, in 1946 five men attended the 
Summer School for Ministers at Vir- 
ginia State College, to the knowledge 
of the director, against their doctor’s 
instruction. As a consequence, two 
had to be hospitalized, one returned 
home in the fifth week and one died 
one month later. Each year during 
the operation of this school several 
ministers, after paying the modest 
charges not covered by scholarship 
grants, have had to borrow money to 
pay their return fare home over the 
week-end or to buy gas for their car. 
One minister, whose house and furni- 
ture burned to the ground the winter 
preceding, managed to pay a fourth 
of the charges to attend school for a 
period of three weeks. Another regis- 
tered on the opening day and returned 
home that night 85 miles away to be 
sure that his four small children, 
whose mother died the winter before, 
would have the care of the person who 
had promised to look after them while 
he attended the six-weeks session. 
Other evidences of their struggle to 
achieve is seen in the case of one 
young minister who had the courage 
to pursue his high school training and 
graduate in the same community in 
which he pastors and with some of the 
youth who are members of his church. 
Two middle-aged ministers, not in- 
cluded in this study, traveled a round- 
trip of 46 miles daily for two years to 
complete their high school training in 
the local high school. One minister, 
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included in the study, left his family 
for two school years, to complete his 
high school education at a private col- 
lege in another state 758 miles away.* 

Twenty-two (or 16 per cent) of the 
ministers included in this study, in- 
eluding one half of those with both 
college and seminary degrees, resorted 
to correspondence courses in their ef- 
forts to improve themselves. For ex- 
ample, one young minister, 33 years 
of age, has a family of six, holds a full- 
time job in a factory, and pastors two 
rural churches each of which is about 
35 miles from his city residence. He 
had attended night school at a college 
for about five years and had acquired 
about the equivalent of two years of 
high school training. Thinking that he 
could accelerate his educational prog- 
ress, he contracted with a school offer- 
ing correspondence courses to com- 
plete the two years of high school. 
The cost of the complete high school 
course was $194.00. He was asked to 
pay $140.00 at the rate of five dollars 
a month. He continued his night 
school work and added a private 
tutor. Through the Summer School 
for Ministers at Virginia State Col- 
lege he learned about the high school 
completion test given by the State 
Board of Education. After taking 
it two or three times, he passed it, 
just four months after making the 
contract with the correspondence 
school. Although he has satisfied the 
State’s high school requirements for 
graduation, the correspondence school 
is requiring that he pay the unpaid 
balance on the $140.00. 


4It is reliably reported that in that same 
state several prominent ministers traveled 
100 miles round-trip daily to raise their edu- 
cational status above the elementary and 
high school level without embarrassment. 
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It would seem that the methods 
chosen to improve their education 
above their school grade level were in 
many cases the result of uninstructed 
judgment or misguidance. For exam- 
ple, some ministers who sought to take 
seminary work on an often weak ele- 
mentary or partial high school founda- 
tion, have found that they have not 
gained what they had hoped in train- 
ing and, of course, have no evidence 
of advancing themselves educationally 
in terms of credits or degrees even 
though they may have spent three 
years in a theological seminary. A few 
have decided to take up where they 
left off in formal academic training 
and pursue the approved road to edu- 
cational attainment. Had they secured 
proper guidance at the time of mak- 
ing their original decision, they might 
have saved themselves much in time, 
money, and energy and from the feel- 
ing of non-accomplishment. 

Likewise, some with similarly weak 
educational backgrounds who have 
spent no mean sums on correspond- 
ence courses have come to realize that 
most of the courses are much too ad- 
vanced for them. 

It would seem further that the edu- 
cational lag among rural ministers 
and their eagerness to improve them- 
selves presents a challenge to the edu- 
cational agencies of the state as well 
as to the churches which they serve. 

The significance of this lag in edu- 
cational attainment is great. For those 
men in particular who have not com- 
pleted high school—about two-thirds 
—find difficulty in reading and under- 
standing the printed word, even of the 
scriptures, the source book for their 
preaching. Thus, they lack the great 
tools for the acquisition of new knowl- 


edge. They will find great difficulty in 
understanding the vital issues of the 
time and how to relate their instruc- 
tion and guidance of the people to 
these issues. Being often the only 
leader in his community, with the pos- 
sible exception of the teacher (and she 
becomes of less importance as she 
leaves the community due to the con- 
solidation of schools), and being often 
the only counselor of his people on 
personal, and social matters, he often 
finds the responsibilities greater than 
he can carry. Moreover, he may often 
suffer embarrassment in the presence 
of better trained persons—the youth 
in his church included among them— 
which may cause him to develop an 
inferiority complex with all of its ex- 
pressions in aberrant behaviour. The 
common charge that the poorly edu- 
cated ministers often ridicule educa- 
tion and educated persons from the 
pulpit may, insofar as the charge is 
justified, be a defense mechanism— 
one expression of this inferiority com- 
plex. The pompousness of some of the 
younger untrained men may be anoth- 
er such expression. In all of this dis- 
cussion of the significance of formal 
education or the lack of it, it is to be 
remembered that formal education is 
only one factor in the making of the 
minister. 

A number of factors have contrib- 
uted to the low educational status of 
rural Negro ministers. Eight of those 
factors will be briefly treated here. 
One of the most important is the his- 
torical factor. The low educational 
attainment, particularly among the 
older men, reflects the days of meager 
educational facilities, public or pri- 
vate, for Negroes. As late as 1916 a 
national survey of Negro Education, 
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revealed that in Virginia (1) the total 
per capita expenditure of both public 
and private schools for Negroes was 
less than the per capita expenditure 
for white teachers in public schools 
alone, (2) a majority of the secondary 
pupils and all the college students 
were in private institutions, the State 
maintaining only one normal school 
with no pupils beyond the secondary 
grades, (3) there were only six pub- 
lic high schools in the State for Ne- 
groes, these being located primarily 
in cities and their curricula of the 
classical type, (4) teacher training 
was done almost entirely by secondary 
schools most of which were private, 
(5) little industrial training existed, 
(6) the teachers’ salaries in the public 
schools per child 6 to 14 in the state 
were $9.64 for the white and $2.74 for 
the Negro teachers, (7) that 50 per 
cent or 15,000 of the colored teachers 
of the nation—almost wholly in the 
South—had had an education less 
than the equivalent of six elementary 
grades, (8) that the inequalities in 
public expenditures for Negro educa- 
tion were greatest in counties with the 
largest proportion of Negroes, (9) less 
than 59 per cent of the elementary 
school children between the ages of 6 
and 14 in the State attended school, 
and (10) the school term averaged 
less than six months. Virginia Union 
University, a Negro Baptist institu- 
tion, was the only school in the State 
offering work of college grade.5 

In 1919 the Virginia Education 
Commission reported only three ac- 

57, J. Jones, A Study of the Private and 


Higher Schools for Colored People in the 
United States. Bulletin 1916, No. 39, pp. 


607-668, Bureau of Education, Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1917. Also ef. 
the author’s The Life and Labor of Rural 
Virginia Negroes, 1943, p. 288 fn. 
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credited Negro high schools in the 
State, all of which were in cities; and 
only two rural Negro high schools of- 
fered as much as three grades of 
standard work. Moreover, there were 
only 133 rural Negro children in high 
school out of a school population of 
182,169. Even today high schools are 
lacking in many counties. This is the 
historical element in the educational 
lag of rural Negro ministers. 

A second factor is a traditional be- 
lief among many ministers and people 
alike that if a minister is ‘‘called’’— 
has received a summons from God to 
preach, he has the necessary prepara- 
tion for his task. An experience of 
one young minister recently reported 
to the author illustrates this view. A 
group of deacons of a certain church 
in subjecting him to a series of ques- 
tions apparently to discover whether 
he was the type of man they desired 
to fill the vacancy in their church, 
asked, ‘‘do you mean to say, Rev- 
erend, that you are going to school to 
learn how to preach?’’ Knowing what 
was on their minds, he answered, 
‘*No,’’ that he had been preaching be- 
fore he entered school and that he had 
been called to preach, but the work 
of the minister required much that the 
schools had to offer. 

Some denominations have no 
means of enforcing educational stand- 
ards among the ministers, particular- 
ly those so organized that each church 
is an autonomous unit. This is an- 
other factor of no mean importance. 

A fourth factor is the low educa- 
tional status of the people whom the 
ministers serve. This factor is an indi- 

6Virginia Public Schools; Educational 
Commission’s Report to the Assembly of 


Virginia, Survey Staff Report to the Educa- 
tion Commission. Richmond, 1919. 
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TABLE II 


AGE AND SEx DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO POPULATION IN VIRGINIA BY COMMUNITY, CLAss, 1940 














Community Percentage Distribution of age of Population 
Class Sex Under 20 years 20-49 years | 50 years & over 
Urban: Male ou diosnnoesiey gE 48.6 15.7 
UO ooo 51.3 15.0 
Raral Non-farm: Male: .—_.._.__...._... 42.0 43.2 14.8 
Female 44.8 40.8 14.4 
Rural Farm: Male 49.1 33.9 17.0 
Female §1.2 33.3 15.5 








Source: Sixteenth Census of the U. S., 1940, Population, Second Series, Virginia, pp. 14-16. 
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eation of the level of the active de- 
mand for trained ministers. In 1870, 
92 per cent of the Negroes in the State 
were reported by the census as being 
illiterate; in 1930, 19 per cent. In 
1930, 33 per cent of the rural Negro 
males 21 years old and over, and 26.8 
per cent of the females were illiter- 
ate.’ The 1940 Census reveals that the 
median school years completed for 
persons 25 years of age and over is 5.9 
for the urban Negroes, 4.8 for the 
rural non-farm and 4.1 for the rural 
farm, and that 8.4 per cent in the ur- 
ban areas, 12.9 per cent in the rural 
non-farm and 15.2 per cent in the 
rural farm had ‘‘no school years com- 
pleted.’’> While these figures reveal a 
relatively low educational status, the 
Negro minister is increasingly being 
confronted with a people whose edu- 
cational status is constantly being 
raised due to the increase of school 
facilities, better trained teachers, and 
a more adequate instructional pro- 
eram. 

A fifth factor contributing to the 
low educational status of the rural 
minister is the age selection that has 


7U. S. Census Report, Population Bulletin, 
Second Series, Virginia, 1930, p. 10. The 
Census does not provide data on total illit- 
eracy. 

5Siateenth Census of the U. S. Population, 
Second Series, Virginia, 1940, p. 27. 





taken place in the migration of rural 
people to urban centers. The youth of 
working age and young adults in the 
more productive years of life tend to 
make up the greater proportion of the 
migrants, as shown in Table II. 
Whereas the urban areas have a large 
percentage of persons 20 to 49 years 
of age, this percentage drops consider- 
ably in the rural non-farm and sharp- 
ly in the rural farm areas. The per- 
centage of the population under 20 
years of age increases sharply in the 
rural non-farm areas and still more so 
in the rural farm districts amounting 
to one half the population. The high- 
er birth rates in the rural areas, of 
course, is one of the factors in the 
larger concentration of persons under 
20 years. In the rural areas, there- 
fore, the population tends to be dis- 
proportionately composed of the very 
young and the aged persons, with the 
result that the control of the church 
tends to fall into the hands of the lat- 
ter, who are also the least educated 
and the more conservative in the pop- 
ulation. They tend to wield great in- 
fluence in the selection of the minister 
and in the determination of the 
church program. There is evidence 
also that migration is selective in 
terms of intelligence (as measured by 
intelligence tests or school grades com- 
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pleted) and ambition.® Thus, in the 
migration process not only has the 
better trained, the more ambitious 
members of the population tended to 
migrate but also the better trained 
ministers have, like members of other 
professions, tended to move cityward 
and northward. 

A sixth factor contributing to the 
low educational status of rural minis- 
ters is the lack of educational facili- 
ties designed for rural ministers. The 
public school system has not been de- 
signed to serve adults, with the result 
that ministers on the public school 
level feel greatly embarrassed in at- 
tending them. They feel that to attend 
such schools as presently organized 
would not only be an admission to 
their people of unpreparedness but 
also would so lower their prestige 
among them as to make their ministry 
ineffective. For the most part such 
theological training as has. been avail- 
able has been geared more toward the 
preparation of the urban minister 
than the rural minister. 

Barred because of race from attend- 
ing the white colleges or theological 
schools in their communities, the Ne- 
gro minister was compelled to look 
to such institutions provided for or 
supported by his race for advanced 
training. Although a few evening 
courses for all ministers of limited 
training were offered by the Norfolk 
Unit of Virginia Union University, 
later named the Norfolk Polytechnic 


®Wilson Gee and J. J. Corson, Rural De- 
population in Certain Tidewater and Pied- 
mont Areas of Virginia, Monograph of the 
University of Virginia, p. 102 (1929); W. 
E. Garnett and A. D. Edwards, Virginia’s 
Marginal Population— A Study in Rural 
Poverty, Va. Agr. Sta. Bulletin 335, p. 152 
(July, 1941). 
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College, during 1938-39 and 1942-44,!° 
and by Virginia Union University 
since about 1904, none of the five or 
six Negro institutions of higher learn- 
ing (including three _ theological 
schools) offered training specifically 
for the rural minister until 1936 when 
the School of Religion of Virginia 
Union University began to offer 
courses for rural ministers followed 
later by institutes of a few days’ 
duration at the University and in 
various parts of the State. In 1946 the 
University established a Department 
of the Rural Church with the aid of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund." It was be- 
cause of this need for offerings that 
the Summer School for Ministers held 
at Virginia State College, 1943-1946, 
under the auspices of the Conference 
of Virginia Negro Colleges on Rural 
Life was founded.!” 


Since formal education costs money, 
low salaries or income is a seventh 
factor which handicaps the rural min- 
ister. The median salary of ministers 
pastoring rural churches is about $57 


per month for serving on the average 
of 2.5 churches.'* 

The eighth factor is the minister’s 
secular occupation which he follows in 
addition to his ministry; this more 
likely than not serves as a handicap 


10Letters dated December 2, and 22, 1947, 
from Dr. Lyman B. Brooks, Director, Nor- 
folk Division, Virginia State College. 

1lLetters dated Nov. 17, 1947, and Jan. 
22, 1948, from Dr. John W. Ellison, Presi- 
dent, Virginia Union University. 

12The Conference was dissolved in the 
spring of 1947 for lack of funds, but a sum- 
mer school was continued at Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, and at Virginia Union 
University, Richmond. For an account of the 
Conference project see Southern Churchman, 
Oct. 27, 1947, p. 11; The Religious Herald 
98:5, O (25) 1945. 

13H, W. Roberts, ‘‘The Rural Negro Min- 
ister: His Work and Salary,’’ Rural Sociol- 
ogy 12:291, 8 1947. 
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to the furthering of his education. 
About 75 per cent of the rural minis- 
ters and 27 per cent of their wives are 
employed at such occupations.** 

Undoubtedly, there is a serious lag 
in the educational achievement of ru- 
ral Negro ministers, with all that im- 
plies for the people whom they serve. 
However, there is definitely wide- 
spread among them a deep sense of 
their educational needs and there has 
been a struggle against great handi- 
caps to improve themselves education- 
ally, as indicated in part by their pur- 
suit of education beyond their school 
grade level. It is also evident that 
the opportunities for in-service train- 
ing are few. If religion is as impor- 
tant to rural life and to the civiliza- 
tion and culture of America as many 
scholars have claimed it to be, then 
the educational status of this segment 
of the rural ministers of the nation is 
a challenge to the churches and to all 
educational agencies, public and pri- 
vate,15 

There is evidence that if the public 
schools organized offerings in such a 
way as to meet their needs and to re- 


147 bid., p. 294. 

15Arnold J. Toynbee, ‘‘Does History Al- 
ways Repeat Itself???’ New York Times 
Magazine, September 21, 1947, p. 46; W. E. 
Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human 
Experience, Chaps. 31, 33. 
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move the occasion for embarrassment, 
many ministers on the elementary and 
high school level would gladly attend. 
Many of these schools could offer 
adult education courses in the eve- 
nings to equip adults, including min- 
isters, in the basie tool subjects 
through the high school grades. The 
Henry County Training School of 
Martinsville, Virginia, of which Mr. 
C. B. Jeter is principal, affords an ex- 
cellent example of what can be done. 
For the past three years an evening 
school for out-of-school youth and 
adults has been in progress and dur- 
ing the past year twelve ministers 
from Martinsville and the county have 
regularly attended the school. 

The colleges could do likewise, and 
in addition could encourage ministers 
on the college level to enroll in home 
study courses and in the extension 
courses now provided for public school 
teachers. In view of the educational 
needs of ministers and other adult 
leaders, the available facilities, equip- 
ment and personnel, there appears to 
be no good reason why many public 
schools, and colleges in particular, 
should not inaugurate evening classes 
and thus raise the educational level of 
the people in their areas and afford 
ministers and other leaders this op- 
portunity they so greatly desire. 








The Negro as a Subject of University Research in 1947 


Ewuis O. KNox 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past sixteen years, the 
author has reported, through the me- 
dium of this publication, on 3,224 uni- 
versity research studies pertinent to 
the Negro. Of that total, 392 have 
been major research studies accepted 
as doctoral dissertations in major 
American universities. During the 
span of the sixteen-year period, the 
scope of the studies has encompassed 
every possible aspect of the Negro’s 
participation in American life. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the total 
studies were made by white authors, 
yet regardless of the racial identity 
of the author, or geographical location 
of the institution, not a single study 
has presented findings which could be 
fashioned as premises for the valid 
support of policies or practices of ra- 
cial segregation with its corollary of 
racial discrimination. 

Therefore, at least three ready im- 
plications are noteworthy: (1) that 
the best scientifically trained minds in 
our American universities have pro- 
duced no logical inferences in support 
of an inherent racial inferiority sta- 
tus; (2) that the continued use of ma- 
jor scientific skills and techniques by 
American universities warrants an as- 
sumption of the recognition of the po- 
tential value of the Negro in our 
American civilization; and (3) that 
the researchers’ mastery of scientific 
skills will be reflected in their ration- 
alizations, attitudes and human dis- 
positions. 

Especially the last implication is 


timely, for it should be of primary 
concern to the governmental and col- 
legiate officials in the South, currently 
planning the extension of graduate 
and professional study facilities for 
Negroes in the segregated school 
areas. More important than the ques- 
tion of ‘‘how to provide research facil- 
ities for Negroes within the frame- 
work of a Southern segregated school 
structure’’ is the question of ‘‘ what 
will be the result of such provisions ?’’ 
Concurrent with the plans for extend- 
ing graduate and professional facili- 
ties to Negroes are plans to expand 
the existing research programs in the 
Southern colleges for whites. Dr. John 
E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, recently 
stated that university research in the 
South must make for ‘‘Resource- 
Use.’’ Further, that Southern re- 
search students must ‘‘. . . . see re- 
sources (in the South) as not physical 
alone, but human and social as well.’’ 
Already, foundation grants totaling 
more than a million dollars have been 
made available for such research in 
fourteen Southern states. In addition 
the legislatures in some of the states 
concerned and private industry with- 
in the states have increased their 
appropriations by liberal amounts to 
colleges for specific research studies. 
For instance, North Carolina has ap- 
propriated an additional half million 
for research studies to the North 
Carolina State School of Textiles at 
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Raleigh this year, while the private 
textile industry of the state has fur- 
nished an additional $850,000 to the 
same school in order to secure ‘‘top- 
notch research instructors.’’ Similar 
research grants recently have helped 
the expansion of research facilities at 
such institutions as the University of 
North Carolina, the University of 
Kentucky, Clemson College, Georgia 
Institute of Technology and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The 
values of this ‘‘new deal’’ for college 
research in the South is inestimable, 
and if Dr. Ivey’s ideals prevail, a new 
social South is ‘‘a’bornin.”’ 

Such an expansion of research in 
Southern colleges for whites logically 
suggests that proposals for extending 
increased research facilities to Ne- 
groes should show at least the follow- 
ing results: (1) a human reservoir in 
the South of scientifically trained 
minds who, regardless of racial iden- 
tity, can unite in commanding skills 
and attitudes for the cessation of dis- 
crimination and the promotion of hu- 
man liberties; (2) conclusive evidence 
that a dual educational set-up is not 
only economically unsound, but intel- 
lectually abortive; (3) a storehouse of 
objective data revealing that tradition 
must yield to reason if man’s racial 
myths and phobias are to be extermi- 
nated; and (4) that the exploitation 
of natural resources, in the face of 
continued limitation of human re- 
sources, presents a phenomenon too 
difficult for even the scientifically 
trained mind to fathom. Research in- 
cident to the Negro should be in- 
creased and expanded, but concern 
for its ultimate purpose should be 
ever paramount. 
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RESEARCH INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 


Annually since 1932, when the first 
issue of the JoURNAL appeared, the 
editorial staff has sponsored a review 
of graduate research pertinent to the 
Negro. Each October every American 
university or college which confers 
graduate degrees is requested to re- 
port on the masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations which were accept- 
ed during the academic terms of the 
preceding school year in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for an ad- 
vanced degree. The responses, inclu- 
sive of commencement programs and 
detailed abstracts, are carefully ex- 
amined for research incident to the 
Negro. If necessary, requests for ad- 
ditional information are made and to 
the extent that time and other facili- 
ties permit, every research study is 
carefully abstracted. The cooperation 
received on the part of local and other 
university officials has been increas- 
ingly gratifying each year since the 
beginning of this series of reports.’ 

In each Spring issue of the Jour- 
NAL, with the single exception of the 
Spring issue of 1946, the author has 
presented a critical study of the uni- 
versity research completed during the 
previous year.” This is the sixteenth 
study in this series, and is character- 
ized by a brief analytical discussion 


1For competent cooperation in the office 
work of the current study the author ex- 
presses appreciation to Misses Verna H. 
Thomas and Grace N. Perry, Howard Uni- 
versity Graduate School Fellows; and Miss 
Carol Ann Reavis of the College of Liberal 
Arts; also to the publishers of the follow- 
ing for a checking source: The Association 
of Research Libraries, Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Accepted by American Universities, 
1946-47. Edited by Arnold T. Trotier.) 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 

2See previous Spring issues, beginning 
April, 1933, and the Fall, 1946 issue of The 
Journal of Negro Education. 
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with tabular representations, and a 
summary of the findings. 

The objective of this study is two- 
fold in nature. First, it purports to 
provide an analysis of types and num- 
ber of studies, geographical and racial 
characteristics of the institutions con- 
cerned, racial identity of authors, the 
distribution of the studies by subject 
matter fields, and thereby the trends 
which are evidenced. Secondly, it 
serves as a source of data and refer- 
ences which will aid researchers in lo- 
eating the findings and conclusions of 
research incident to the Negro by pro- 
viding a complete and authentic bibli- 
ography of masters’ theses and doc- 
tors’ dissertations for the year 1947.* 
Hence, it is hoped to stimulate an in- 
terest in and to promote an awareness 
and appreciation of the usefulness of 
these contributions to American edu- 
cation and social welfare. 


NUMBER OF STUDIES 


A total of 330 research studies deal- 
ing with problems relative to the Ne- 
gro was reported for the year 1947. 
Of this total number, thirty-three 
were doctors’ dissertations and 297 
were masters’ theses. A summary of 
the number of studies reported each 
year from 1932 to 1947, inclusive, in- 
dicates that a total of 3,224 disserta- 
tions and theses were reported during 
that period. Some 392 of these studies 
have been doctors’ dissertations, and 
2,382 have been masters’ theses. 

Compared with the totals for the 
previous years, the number of theses 
and dissertations sponsored in 1947 








3A complete bibliography of theses and 
dissertations included in this study, alpha- 
betically listed by subject matter areas, is 
presented in the Bibliography section of this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
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reveals a greater total than that of 
any previous year. However, it is sig- 
nificant to note a decrease in the num- 
ber of doctors’ dissertations for the 
past year when compared with the to- 
tals for 1945 or 1946, when an addi- 
tional three or more dissertations were 
reported each year. Moreover, mas- 
ters’ theses reported gives the highest 
total for any year on record, the num- 
ber being 297. This shows an increase 
of twenty-six, or 9.59 per cent, over 
that of the previous year. 


UNIVERSITIES SPONSORING RESEARCH 
BY STATES 


Fifty-three colleges and universities 
reported research studies incident to 
the Negro during the year 1947. This 
shows a decrease in the number of in- 
stitutions from last year’s total when 
fifty-nine reported. Table I gives a 
breakdown of these institutions ac- 
cording to states, and the number of 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions accepted by each. Atlanta Uni- 
versity reported eighty-one studies 
which was the largest number relative 
to the Negro accepted in any single in- 
stitution during the past year. 

Since the first survey in 1932, one 
or more institutions within the bor- 
ders of the following states have spon- 
sored studies incident to the Negro. 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. Of these eleven states 
with institutions of higher learning 
continually directing the attention of 
their students to research problems 
relative to the Negro only five (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) are 
in the South where the majority of 
Negroes reside, and where such re- 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND MASTERS’ THESES ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO REPORTED IN 1947 BY STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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8 $3 § 8 . 
2 $2 333 
a oe ef a A & 
Alabama Nebraska 
1. State Teachers College 29. Creighton University .. 1 0 1 
(Montgomery) -...-...--.-- 26 0 26 30. University of Nebraska 4 0 4 
2. Tuskegee Institute —.. 6 0 6 | New Jersey 
Arizona 31. Drew University .........2 0 2 
3. Arizona State College New York 
(Tenses) & © 4 32. Cornell University .... 0 1 1 
4, University of Arizona... 3 2 5 33. Fordham University .. 1 1 2 
Colorado 34. Juilliard School of 
5. Colorado A. & M. Col- Mesias 2 ee Ee Zz 
eae ae, ee Oem 35. New York School for 
Delaware Social Research —........... bi. 5 2 
6. University of Delaware. 1 0 1 36. New York University... 3 3 6 
District of Columbia North Carolina 
7. Catholic University 1 0 1 37. Duke University ..... 7 0 7 
8. Howard University -..... 24 0 24 38. North Carolina State 
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9. University of Florida... 2 0 2 39. University of North 
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12. Northwestern University 3 0 3 41, Phillips University... 1 0 1 
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Louisiana and Industrial State 
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21. Tulane University 2 O 2 | Virginia 
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25. Radcliffe University ... 0 1 1 52. State College of 
Michigan Washington 1 0 1 
26. University of Michigan 0 1 1 | Wisconsin 
27. Wayne University ...1 90 1 53. University of Wisconsin 0 2 2 
Missouri 
28. St. Louis University .. 4 0 4 | Total ~--------297 33 330 
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search incident to their minority 
status is most relevant. 


RactaL CHARACTER OF STUDENT 
BopikEs oF UNIVERSITIES 


Only ten of the fifty-four institu- 
tions reporting research studies are 
attended primarily by Negroes. These 
include Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, Atlanta University, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Hampton Institute, Howard 
University, North Carolina College 
for Negroes, Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial College, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Virginia State College, and 
Xavier University. Together, these 
institutions submitted a total of 206 
masters’ theses, constituting 69.58 per 
cent of the total number of masters’ 
theses, and 62.42 per cent of the total 
number of studies. 

Of the 206 masters’ theses reported 
by these ten institutions, eighty-one 
were sponsored by Atlanta Univer- 
sity, thirty-one by Hampton Insti- 
tute, twenty-six by Alabama State 
Teachers College, twenty-four by 
Howard University, thirteen by Vir- 
ginia State, twelve by Fisk Univer- 
sity, six by Tuskegee Institute, five 
by North Carolina College at Durham, 
and one by Xavier University. 

From the thirteen institutions re- 
porting from the Southern or border 
states, which do not admit Negro stu- 
dents, University of Delaware,* Uni- 
versity of Florida, Louisiana State 
University, Tulane University, Emory 
University, St. Louis University, Duke 
University, University of North Caro- 
lina, University of South Carolina, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Vanderbilt University, Phillips Uni- 


*Delaware has this year admitted Negroes. 
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versity, and the University of Vir- 
ginia, a total of thirty studies was re- 
ported, two of which were doctors’ 
dissertations. The total number of 
studies for the segregated institutions 
was 9.09 per cent of the total number 
of studies reported. 

The remaining thirty institutions 
listed permit the matriculation of Ne- 
gro, as well as white students, and are 
representative of some of the largest 
institutions in the United States. This 
group is responsible for a combined 
total of ninety-four studies, sixty- 
three of which are masters’ theses and 
thirty-one of which are doctors’ dis- 
sertations. 


Raciau IpENtTITY or AUTHORS 


The racial identity of the authors 
of the studies reported for 1947 is 
shown in Table II. Of the total 330 
authors submitting studies incident to 
the Negro, 267 were written by Ne- 
groes and thirty-eight by white au- 
thors. The racial identity of the re- 
maining twenty-five could not be de- 
termined. Of the total number of 297 
masters’ theses, 252 were written by 
Negroes, thirty-three by white authors 
and the racial identity of twelve could 
not be determined. Of the total num- 
ber of doctors’ dissertations, fifteen 


TABLE II 
RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MAS- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 











1946-1947 
Masters’ Doctors’ 
Race Theses Dissertations 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
Negro ......... 237 252 20 15 
White... af 33 14 5 
Unknown __... 3 12 3 13 
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were written by Negroes, five by 
whites and the racial identity of thir- 
teen authors is unknown. Negro stu- 
dents continue to predominate as au- 
thors of studies relative to the Negro 
in the case of both the masters’ and 
doctors’ investigations. 

Of the identified authors of masters’ 
theses, 88.42 per cent were Negroes in 
1946 and 88.84 per cent in 1947. Of 
the authors of doctors’ dissertations 
whose racial identity was determined, 
54.05 per cent were Negroes in 1946 
and 45.45 per cent in 1947. The fig- 
ures for doctors’ dissertations reveal 
a slight decrease in the number of Ne- 
gro authors during the past two years. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES 


The institutions reported upon in 
these studies have been grouped in 
terms of their locations in commonly 
accepted geographical regions of the 
United States inasmuch as research 
often deals with topics of more or less 
local interest to the universities ac- 
cepting them. Table I shows these 
geographical distributions. Twenty- 
five institutions in the Southern states 
reported 207 studies; the New Eng- 
land states reported a total of eight 
studies; three institutions in the 
Middle Atlantic states reported a total 
of nineteen studies; two institutions 
in the District of Columbia reported 
a total of twenty-five studies; and the 
West reported a total of seventy-one 
studies. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH BY 
SUBJECTS 


Table III shows that ten or more 
studies were reported in the fields of 
Education, Social Work, Sociology, 
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TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STUDIES INCI- 
DENT TO THE NEGRO BY SUBJECTS 
FoR 1946 AND 1947 








Masters’ 
1946-1947 


Doctors’ 


Department 1946-1947 
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Industrial Arts 0 
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History and English. These five fields 
constitute a total of 291 studies or 
88.18 per cent of the total number of 
research studies. During 1947 the 
number of studies sponsored by each 
of these five departments was as fol- 
lows: Education 141; Social Work 
74; Sociology 35; History 27; and 
English 14. A comparison of the dis- 
tribution of research by studies for 
1946 and 1947 indicates that during 
both years the greatest number of 
studies were completed in the two 
subject matter fields of education and 
social studies. To a large extent this 
may be attributed to the fact that 
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most institutions have separate or- 
ganizational units for these subjects, 
and curricula and plant facilities 
which encourage graduate studies in 
these fields. Then too, the course 
content of these subjects and their 
professional placement requirements 
stimulate investigations in the realm 
of Negro life. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES 


A complete bibliography of the 
masters’ theses and doctors’ disserta- 
tions, classified by subjects, will be in- 
eluded in the ‘‘Current Literature’’ 
section of this issue of the JOURNAL. 
However, because of the significance 
of the doctors’ dissertations for infor- 
mational as well as reference pur- 
poses, a list of the dissertations by 
states is presented below: 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


ARIZONA 

1. ‘*The Contribution of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund to Negro Education and 
Better Race Relations.’’ (University of 
Arizona.) Education, 

‘*A Study of the Negro Soldier in the 
United States from the American Revo- 
lution to 1900.’’ (University of Ari- 
zona.) History. 


to 


ILLINOIS 


3. ‘‘From Nationalism to Disunion: A 
Study in the Secession Movement in 
Arkansas.’’ (University of Chicago.) 
History. 

4, ‘*The Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade to the French Colonies and its 
Aftermath.’’ (University of Chicago.) 
History. 

. **Problems of Negro Public High 
School Libraries in Selected Southern 
Cities.’’ (University of Chicago.) Edu- 
cation, 


a 


IOWA 


6. ‘*A Critical Analysis of the Nature and 
Effectiveness of Publicity Methods and 
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10, 


a. 


12, 


13. 


14, 


16, 


i7. 


18, 


19, 








Materials for the Control of Venereal 
Disease in a Negro Community.’’ (Uni- 
versity of Iowa.) Sociology. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘¢The Genesis of Race Awareness and 
Attitude.’’ (Radcliffe College.) Anthro- 
pology. 

‘*Credit in Southern Agriculture.’’ 
(Harvard University.) Economics. 

‘¢ Along the Tobacco Coast: The Mari- 
time Life of the Chesapeake Colonies.’’ 
(Harvard University.) History. 

‘<The Social Structure of the Baganda 
Tribe of East Africa.’’ (Harvard Uni- 
versity.) Sociology. 

‘¢The Negro in Southern Fiction: 1920- 
1940.’’ (Boston University.) English. 
‘¢Attitudes Toward Foreigners Re- 
flected in Elizabethan Drama.’’ (Bos- 
ton University.) English. 


MICHIGAN 


‘«Negro Slavery in the North, Its Legal 
and Constitutional Aspects.’’ (Univer- 
sity of Michigan.) History. 


NEW YORK 
‘*An Evaluative Study of the Attitudes 
of Negro Elementary School Teachers 
in One-Teacher Schools of Tennessee 
Toward Certain Educational Prin- 
ciples.’? (Cornell University.) Educa- 
tion. 
‘«The Negro Family in Trinidad.’’ 
(Fordham University.) Philosophy. 
‘«The Education of Negroes for Skilled 
Work.’’ (New York School for Social 
Research.) Government. 
‘Negro Drama Through the Ages—An 
Anthology.’’ (New York University.) 
English. 
‘«The National Career of Blanche Kelso 
Bruce.’’? (New York University.) Hdu- 
cation. 
‘¢4 Non-Denominational Program of 
Christian Education for a Group of 
Negro Churches Serving the Negro 
Community of Englewood, New Jersey.’’ 
(New York University.) Education, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. ‘*Foreign Stocks in the Population of 


the Southeast: A Statistical Study of 
Nativity and Minor Racial Groups.’’ 

















26. 


27. 


28, 


29. 


30. 


31, 





NEGRO AS SUBJECT OF UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


(University of North Carolina.) So- 
ciology. 


OHIO 


. ‘fAn Analysis of the Interracial Poli- 


cies and Practices of the Group Work 
Agencies in Columbus, Ohio.’’ (Ohio 
State University.) Sociology. 


. ‘fA Statistical and Ecological Analysis 


of Selected Housing Conditions in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1940.’’ (Ohio State Uni- 
versity.) Social Work. 

‘‘The Social Politics of FEPC: A Case 
Study in Reform Pressure Movements.’’ 
(Ohio State University.) Government. 


. ‘*Improving Negro Rural Living in 


Florida Through the Elementary 
Schools.’’ (Ohio State University.) 
Education. 


. ‘fA Study of the Student Personnel 


Services Offered by the Negro Colleges 
of Georgia.’’ (Ohio State University.) 
Education, 

‘“Some Evidence of Democratic Proce- 
dures with Reference to Five Phases of 
Teacher Education at Langston Univer- 
sity.’’ (Ohio State University.) Hdu- 
cation. 

‘¢Student Personnel Services in the Ne- 
gro Land-Grant Colleges.’’ (Ohio State 
University.) Education. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘‘Negro Life Insurance Companies. A 
Comparative Analysis of the Operating 
and Financial Experience of Negro 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
panies.’’ (University of Pennsylvania.) 
Economics. 

‘¢A Partial Selection of Curriculum 
Content for the Improvement of Indus- 
trial Teacher Education in Colleges for 
Negroes.’’ (University of Pittsburgh.) 
Education. 

‘©A Study of the Attitudes of High 
School Students toward Groups that Are 
Different in Race, Religion and Na- 
tionality.’’ (University of Pittsburgh.) 
Sociology. 


TENNESSEE 


‘‘Legal Bases for Salary Differentials 
of White and Negro Teachers.’’ (George 
Peabody College.) Education. 
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WISCONSIN 


32. ‘*A Comparative Study of Institutions 
for Negro Juvenile Delinquency in the 
Southern States.’’ (University of Wis- 
consin.) Sociology. 

33. ‘*Southern Negro Internal Migration 
between 1935 and 1940: Its Direction, 
Distance and Demographic Effects.’’ 
(University of Wisconsin.) Sociology. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study of uni- 
versity research in 1947 may be brief- 
ly summarized as follows: (1) There 
was an increase of twenty-two studies 
(7.14 per cent) reported in 1947 over 
the total number of studies reported 
in 1946; (2) prior to 1947 the total 
of 316 studies reported in 1941 was 
the largest number reported during 
the sixteen-year period of these re- 
views; however, the total of 330 
studies reported this year evidences 
a post-war resumption of attention to 
studies incident to the Negro; (3) 
during the year 1942 the largest num- 
ber of universities (sixty-eight) spon- 
sored research studies during the six- 
teen-year period—in 1947 the number 
of institutions reporting studies was 
fifty-three; (4) twenty-eight of the 
universities reporting permit the ma- 
triculation of both white and Negro 
students, and produced a combined 
total of eighty-nine or 17.87 per cent 
of the total studies reported in 1947— 
thirteen universities (in the Southern 
or border states) refuse Negro ma- 
triculants, and produced a combined 
total of only thirty-five or 10.60 per 
cent of the total studies—ten univer- 
sities are attended primarily by Negro 
students and produced a combined 
total of 206 studies (all masters’ 
theses) or 62.42 per cent of the total 
studies; (5) a consideration of the 
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geographical location of the univer- 
sities reporting studies shows that the 
largest number of institutions report- 
ing (twenty-five inclusive of the col- 
leges for Negroes) are in the South, 
and 207 studies or 62.72 per cent of 
the total; (6) it was found that 54.05 
per cent of the racially identified au- 
thors of doctors’ dissertations were 
Negroes, and 88.84 per cent of the 
identified authors of masters’ theses 
were Negroes; (7) a consideration of 
the studies by subject-matter fields 
shows that during both 1946 and 1947 
the majority of the university re- 
search incident to the Negro was con- 
ducted in the departments of Educa- 
tion, Social Work, Sociology, History 
and English—in 1947 there were one 





hundred forty-one studies in Eduea- 
tion, seventy-four in Social Work, 
thirty-five in Sociology, twenty-seven 
in History and fourteen in English. 


Finally, it is hoped that the quanti- 
tative increase in research incident to 
the Negro will be accompanied by the 
evidence of an enhanced value of re- 
search in American higher institu- 
tions of learning. This has particular 
significance in the South where the 
majority of the American Negroes 
still reside, and where the segregated 
school persists and threatens to ex- 
pand as the most grotesque phenome- 
non in our American social structure 
—increased research incident to the 
Negro, notwithstanding. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro Business and Business 
Education* 


Louisville Municipal College and 
Atlanta University have, in recent 
years, sponsored studies designed to 
help Negro colleges improve their 
business education programs. Financed 
by the General Education Board, and 
involving extensive collaboration be- 
tween educational institutions and the 
community, these ventures also prom- 
ised to shed some light on the efficacy 
of collegiate vocational and profes- 
sional education in general. The most 
that can be said for the published re- 
sults of these two efforts is that they 
may be used as starting points for any 
future attempts to get closer to the 
original objective. The two reports 
follow somewhat similar patterns. 
They discuss certain phases of the 
backgrounds, present status, and 
future needs of business enterprises 
and of business education among Ne- 
groes in selected cities. The chief 
weakness of each report is that it fails 
almost completely to establish logical 
and significant connections between 
the above-named aspects of the basic 
job to which the study was addressd. 

The Louisville study, directed and 
edited by Dean Bertram Doyle, of 
Louisville Municipal College, was 
centered around an investigation of 
354 enterprises operated by Negroes 
in Louisville in 1942. These enter- 
prises constituted a fifty-four per cent 
sample which was considered repre- 
sentative of a total of 654 Louisville 
firms listed in a preliminary survey. 
For sampling and other purposes, the 
firms were classified according to their 
location in the city and according to 

*Joseph A. Pierce, Negro Business and 
Business Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. Pp. 338. Bertram W. Doyle 
and Associates, A Study of Business and 
Employment Among Negroes in Louisville. 


Louisville: Louisville Municipal College, 
1944, Pp. 92. 
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their type—t.e., retail, service, ‘‘in- 
vestment-occupation,’’ or ‘‘invest- 
ment-managerial.’’ For specific lines 
of business, average sales figures are 
presented and, in less complete 
fashion, some facts are given concern- 
ing the proprietors, employees, net 
worth, profits, appearances, and work- 
ing conditions of typical firms. Total 
estimated 1942 sales volume for the 
654 firms was $4.7 million, of which 
$1.4 million came from the city’s four 
insurance companies. These insurance 
companies—two home offices and two 
branch offices—employed sixteen per 
cent of the 752 employees of Negro 
firms. Insurance company employees 
represented the largest group of 
‘well-educated’? workers studied. 
Following the insurance companies in 
top over-all ratings were Louisville’s 
seventeen funeral directors, its four 
taxicab companies, and its three fill- 
ing stations. Retailers of ice, coal, 
and wood made up the most numerous 
group, but the 117 establishments in 
this category reported an average net 
worth of less than $200 and average 
net profit of less than $50 per month. 

The opening sections of the Louis- 
ville report are devoted to a historical 
sketch which begins with the free 
Negroes in Louisville in 1787 and at- 
tempts—without too great success— 
to describe the evolution of ‘‘a pat- 
tern of later business development 
among Negroes.’’ At the end of the 
report, the editor, with practically no 
reference to the statistical findings of 
the study, offers the following recom- 
mendations: 


As a phase of making the adjustment of 
the Negro business man of Louisville more 
perfect,—though not wholly so, indeed,—both 
in relation to the business itself and to the 
community, it seems to be warranted by the 
analysis, findings, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations that: a Bureau of Business 
Counseling, a business Clinic, Courses in 
Business Administration, Marketing, Sales 
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and Salesmanship, Sales and Cost Account- 
ing, Advertising, Retail Trade, as well as 
less technical courses, such as Bookkeeping, 
Typing, Shorthand and Stenography, could, 
and should be established in the city. ... 


In the Louisville publication the 
reader encounters much too frequent- 
the results of inadequate editing. 
There are, for example, many statis- 
tical errors, one illustration of which 
is found in the treatment of the sub- 
ject of newspapers. At one point 
Louisville’s five Negro newspapers are 
eredited with having the highest 
average proprietorship ($17,644.35) 
among the businesses studied; at an- 
other point this distinction is ac- 
corded to the funeral directors (re- 


ported average proprietorship, $8,-~ 


635.00). Newspapers are classified in 
one section as retail establishments ; 
at another point they appear in the 
‘*investment-occupation’’ group; in 
another tabulation they are placed in 
the ‘‘investment-managerial’’ cate- 
gory. Another serious editorial weak- 
ness is the repeated use of involved 
expressions which becloud the editor’s 
meaning. The following excerpt pro- 
vides one illustration : 


Considering that one out of five of the 
354 enterpreneurs interviewed reported that 
they had had no special training in business, 
and only one out of four had high school 
training and beyond, it might be concluded 
that only those persons who had advanced 
beyond high school had had any business 
training at all. This brings out a startling 
suggestion, namely: business training courses 
might be made available for the 80 per cent 
of Louisville business men who have had no 
training at all; or, to put it differently, con- 
sidering that four out of five Negroes who 
will later enter business in Louisville will 
have no business training at all, business 
education for Negroes might be instituted 
at the elementary, high school, and college 
level,—if there is any belief in the correla- 
tion between business training and business 
development and efficiency. 

* a * 


The Atlanta University study, di- 
rected and edited by Dr. Joseph A. 








Pierce, professor of statistics, covered 
twelve cities, mainly in the South, 
during the period, 1944 to 1946. The 
director was assisted by several advi- 
sory committees and consultants; by 
local directors, business teachers, stu- 
dents, business operators, and Urban 
League representatives in the partici- 
pating cities; and by seventeen co- 
operating colleges. 

Dr. Pierce’s book revolves mainly 
around a survey of 3,866 enterprises 
owned and operated by Negroes in 
Atlanta, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Dur- 
ham, Houston, Memphis, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Richmond, St. Louis, 
Savannah, and Washington, together 
with a closer study of a 10 per cent 
representative sample of these firms. 
The enterprises are classified under 
three major categories—retail, serv- 
ice, and miscellaneous—as well as un- 
der specific lines within each of these 
major classifications. In addition, 
special surveys are presented on life 
insurance companies, banks, building 
and loan associations, consumer co- 
operatives, and the business education 
programs in fifteen Negro schools. 


Approximately seventy-five per cent 
of the book is devoted to a recital of 
the detailed statistical findings on the 
above subjects. Some of these data 
will be useful for special reference 
purposes, and Dr. Pierce has included 
a very detailed index and extensive 
bibliographical notes which will great- 
ly facilitate the use of the book as a 
reference source. The reader must 
exercise considerable caution, how- 
ever, in making use of those generali- 
zations in the report which are based 
upon the very small samples of 470 
consumers from twelve cities and of 
303 employees from ten cities. 


None of the chapters in the larger 
segment just referred to presents any 
summaries or conclusions which would 
form a systematic or scientific basis 
for the remaining chapters, dealing 
with the problems of ‘‘Negro busi- 
ness,’’ the needs and problems of busi- 
ness education among Negroes, and 
‘‘a pervasive philosophy of Negro 
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business.’’ As a consequence, most of 
the conclusions and recommendations 
presented either are drawn from sec- 
ondary sources outside of the main 
body of the investigation or else rep- 
resent generalizations which could 
have been advanced without the bene- 
fit of a definitive survey. 


Dr. Pierce concludes that ‘‘the aims 
of business education in an individual 
college should be determined from the 
conditions and demands of the busi- 
ness communities which it serves; 
from the possibilities, aspirations, and 
needs of its students; and from the 
resources which the institution has 
available to meet the needs of its stu- 
dents and of business.’’ Again, he 
suggests that ‘‘Negro colleges with 
their limited resources would do well 
to consider jointly their responsibili- 
ties to business and then decide what 
specific area each is to serve. ... This 
ealls for ... demarkation of areas of 
instruction, and the consolidation of 
efforts and resources.’’ He also finds 
a need for Negro graduate schools of 
business, which could furnish men 
trained to think and qualified to as- 
sume posts of business leadership. He 
urges colleges to make fuller use of 
apprenticeship or cooperative train- 
ing programs in collaboration with 
local firms. Colleges are also chal- 
lenged to tackle the question of credit 
sources for Negroes in business, and 
to survey new fields of possible busi- 
ness endeavor. In this latter connec- 
tion, incidentally, Dr. Pierce offers an 
unfortunate suggestion when he 
prophesies that ‘‘ Negroes should find 
it possible to gain a more solid foot- 
hold in the manufacturing business. 
Not only is there the Negro market, 
but a worth-while product would also 
find sales on the white market.’’ 
(Italics mine.) 


Some of the underlying difficulties 
which seem to have beset the two 
studies should be pointed out. First 
of all, neither study manifested a 
clear and consistent grasp of the 
meaning of the term, ‘‘business,’’ with 
particular reference to a study di- 
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rected toward collegiate and graduate 
business education. Much effort could 
have been saved if the large number 
of one-man, sometimes part-time, en- 
terprises had been omitted. The 
median annual sales volume for the 
3,866 firms reported by Dr. Pierce was 
$3,206 and the total remuneration for 
the proprietor of the median firm was 
only $900, including salary and profit. 
Actually, on the other hand, the real 
demand for the Negro graduates of 
collegiate and graduate schools of 
business is coming from much larger 
firms owned and operated by Negroes 
or by whites—scattered all over the 
country; from educational institu- 
tions; and from other government 
and private agencies. It is true that it 
is an important secondary function of 
business education to aid ambitious, 
smaller entrepreneurs to expand their 
operations; however, the business 
needs of these smaller firms are usu- 
ally so numerous and so obvious that 
no exhaustive investigation is re- 
quired to point them up. 


The racial aspect of the studies also 
presented some basic difficulties. No 
consistent differentiation was made 
between those findings, problems, and 
opportunities which are peculiar to 
Negro firms or business education 
among Negroes and those which are 
typical of all enterprises operating in 
a given field or on a given scale. Then 
too, the term ‘‘ Negro business,’’ which 
is frequently used in both reports but 
never precisely defined in either, is a 
term of many meanings—a fact which 
makes its repeated and unqualified 
use in a scientific study open to ques- 
tion. In general usage, ‘‘ Negro busi- 
ness’’ may describe a firm owned and 
operated by a Negro; the term may 
embrace the Negro proprietor, him- 
self ; it may also be applied to Negroes 
who fill managerial positions in white 
business firms; it may refer to a group 
of Negro operators whose main com- 
mon characteristic is that they are all 
excluded on racial grounds from 
membership in the ‘‘downtown’”’ trade 
associations. Again, ‘‘Negro busi- 
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ness’’ can refer to any of several 
ideologies which recommend increased 
participation in business by Negroes 
in order to achieve a number of varied 
—and sometimes contradictory—eco- 
nomie or social ends which their dif- 
ferent proponents consider worth- 
while. The term has the opposite 
meaning in the thinking of some Ne- 
groes who are operating successful 
business enterprises and who maintain 
that there is no such special phenome- 
non as ‘‘Negro business,’’ or in the 
minds of many Negro consumers who 
use the term in a derogatory sense. 
This multiplicity of meanings makes 
it difficult to comprehend one of Dr. 
Pierce’s most important conclusions: 
‘““The great over-all need of Negro 
business men is an inclusive philos- 
ophy of business which ... will have 
as its goal the complete integration of 
Negro business into the general Amer- 
ican economy.’’ 


Many of the weaknesses of the 
Doyle and the Pierce reports are 
traceable to the difficult cireumstances 
under which these men attempted to 
carry out such extensive studies. In 
spite of the wide and joint sponsor- 
ship which each project enjoyed, still 
much of the research work, both at 
headquarters and in the collaborating 
agencies, was spare-time, volunteer 
effort. Perhaps the directors and the 
supervising committees should have 
restricted the scope of the studies ac- 
cordingly. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the total real costs and the 
available resources should have been 
studied more carefully at the outset, 
in order to assure a more adequate 
implementation of the studies. At any 
rate, the experiences of these two 
projects certainly underscore a basic 
problem confronting struggling edu- 
cational institutions which attempt to 
conduct significant research ventures. 


One concluding word should be in- 
serted here concerning some of the 
significant results of these studies 
which do not appear between the cov- 
ers of the published reports. Useful 
local directories were prepared, list- 


ing enterprises owned and operated 
by Negro proprietors in each of the 
selected cities. More important still, 
by bringing together numbers of rep- 
resentatives from various schools and 
the business community to participate 
in a significant and sustained collab- 
orative effort, these projects have fur- 
nished the basis for increased under- 
standing, association, and future co- 
operation among these interrelated 


agencies. 
_ H. Naytor FirzHvuer 


Assistant Professor of 
Commerce and Finance 
Howard University 


Unintentional Integration 


With eager anticipation, Virginia- 
born Nina Latham traveled to New 
Orleans to her first teaching job. 
With pleased emotions, she greeted 
the handsome young man who had 
come to meet her in place of President 
Meggs who had suffered a hand in- 
jury. With shocked surprise, she 
learned that she had come to a Negro 
institution. She decided she would 
leave at once but circumstances com- 
bined to keep her there. Soon Nina, 
who had always played a second to 
her beautiful and vivacious sister at 
home, came to enjoy her work because 
for once in her life she felt she was 
needed. She learned that Negroes 
were not varied copies of the stereo- 
types she had of the race but individ- 
uals with differentiated abilities and 
in some cases real talent. 

Nina met many interesting per- 
sonalities at Willard College. The 
President was one of those white men 
who saw his position as an opportun- 
ity to do a real missionary job. Other 
white teachers had come to the school 
for varying reasons. Mr. Ames, who 
became very fond of her, had come 
South in search of better health. Some 
of the women remarked because they 
could hardly go to a white school of 
any standing. Here and there was a 
person who was genuinely concerned 
with making a contribution to the ele- 
vation of the colored race. The beau- 
tiful colored art teacher who in the 
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beginning was suspicious of Nina 
later became her most trusted friend. 

Leon Warwick, the young teacher 
of history, who had met her at the sta- 
tion, attracted Nina. Finally, realiz- 
ing that she was in love with him she 
at first became jealous of the com- 
panionship which existed between him 
and the art teacher. 

Nina went to great lengths to keep 
the truth from her people. All went 
well until her father accidentally came 
upon information in a news item that 
Willard was a colored school. He told 
his daughter that he had discovered 
her secret but surprised her with con- 
gratulations on her decision. 

It was in her love for Leon that she 
felt the full impact of the mores of 
the sections of the country in which 
she had been reared. Then came the 
day when she realized he loved her. 
Fully cognizant of the implications 
of the situation, they decided to enjoy 
their love for each other in the time 
which they had together since it 
would be impossible for them to 
marry. Nina was willing to become 
his wife but Leon could not see his 
way clear to carry out his life’s work 
with a white wife in the South where 
he was determined to stay. 

The Other Room* is a delightful 
story and is well told. It is a different 
approach to the revelation of the 
twists and tangles of the inter-racial 
relationships in this country. It is 
clean and presents an instance of 
faculty integration with many posi- 
tive factors. But there are negative 
forces too. Mr. Ames, at one time 
wanted to suggest that separate tables 
be placed in the dining room for the 
white teachers. Some of the teachers 
did not care to be seen in public with 
Negroes although they worked with 
them at the school. In striking man- 
ner, it points up the sacrifices de- 
manded of two people, intelligent and 
educated, who could not follow the 
dictates of their hearts because of the 

*Worth Tuttle Hedden, The Other Room. 


New York: Crown Publishers, 1947. Pp. 
274, 
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unfortunate prejudices which serve 
as deterrents to inter-racial mar- 
riages. Worth Tuttle Hedden in this 
novel demonstrated her ability to 
handle difficult situations with subtle 


finesse. 
Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


The Diary of James T. Ayers, 
Civil War Recruiter* 

Though neither as_ substantially 
solid nor extensively informative as 
certain standard diaries of the period, 
the Ayers’ diary is unique for the ex- 
perience it records of a not too liter- 
ary but enthusiastic lay preacher who 
during part of the Civil War served 
in the South as recruiter of Negro 
soldiers for the Union side. The diary 
extends from December 23, 1863 
through May 24, 1865, seven months 
beyond Ayers’ recruiting activities. 
However, it is for recruitment infor- 
mation that Ayers adds to our knowl- 
edge of the Civil War. The areas in 
which he recruited were the northern 
part of Alabama and Tennessee. 

James T. Ayers of strong anti- 
slavery beliefs and of the Methodist 
sect enlisted in the United States 
Army in 1862 in Illinois at the age of 
fifty, in reality fifty-seven. Soon 
thereafter he was assigned to the 
129th Illinois Infantry and was 
shipped to Tennessee. On Christmas 
Day 1863, he was appointed recruiter 
of Negro soldiers. In this capacity he 
served until October, 1864. From the 
latter date when he resigned as re- 
cruiter until May 24, 1865, he was 
with his old outfit. After the war he 
remained in service with the 104th 
Regiment of United States Colored 
Troops as chaplain with the rank of 
lieutenant but died at Beaufort, S. C., 
September 10, 1865, soon after accept- 
ing his appointment. 

The recruiting technique of Ayers 
was simple. He urged Negroes to join 
the colors for moral and democratic 


*John Hope Franklin (ed.), The Diary of 
James T. Ayres, Civil War Recruiter. An 
Oceasional Publication of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Springfield, 1947. Pp. 
12h. 
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reasons. At the same time he pointed 
out the benefits that would accrue to 
them. In nonrural areas he did this 
by mass meetings of Negroes at which 
he was the principal speaker. In rural 
areas he went from plantation to 
plantation urging Negroes to ‘‘join 
up.’’ Naturally he met more opposi- 
tion from slaveholders on plantations. 
Ayers vividly records his varied ex- 
periences. Some are most striking as: 
the forceful and penetrating argu- 
ments he presented to Southern slave- 
holders for his recruitment of their 
slaves, his arrest for allegedly kid- 
naping slaves and his subsequent re- 
lease, his experiences at Negro church 
meetings, and the different reactions 
to his program of potential Negro re- 
eruits. He also includes general im- 
pressions of the South, slavery, and 
the war along with bits of poetry he 
composed. Ayers failed to include any 
adequate or complete statistics of the 
extent of his recruiting campaign. 
However, in the introduction the 
editor supplies some general figures 
for the area in which Ayers and other 
agents worked. 

An introduction precedes the diary 
in which the editor presents a brief 
biographical sketch of the author, a 
statment of the origin of the diary, 
and pertinent information concerning 
the enlistment and recruitment of Ne- 
gro soldiers. Poetry, accounting data, 
and newspaper clippings appear in 
two appendices to the diary. The 
editor has indexed the diary, an- 
notated liberally in footnotes much 
of which is vague in the manuscript, 
corrected many grammatical errors, 
and included three illustrative items. 

Valuable as the diary is as a source 
for the period, it has an additional 
significance in that it sheds light on a 
neglected phase of the Civil War—the 
recruitment of Negro soldiers in the 
South during the war—and as such 
should serve as a stimulus to further 
study along this line. 

RoLanD C. McCoNNELL 
Professor of History 
Morgan State College 
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Reconstruction in Mississippi* 


Probably no period in our history 
needs more careful restudy than does 
the Reconstruction era. It is most 
difficult to obtain a clear and accurate 
picture of this period of our history, 
and this a period which looms so im- 
portant historically and sociologically 
in our national development. Under 
the biased hands of the southern his- 
torians the Reconstruction era has 
been so molded as to represent all 
Negroes as having been politically in- 
ept and corrupt. On the other hand, 
southern whites have been pictured as 
some kind of knights-errant, pure 
and fearless. As a result, the conclu- 
sion has been that Negroes are ba- 
sically unfit to be allowed any politi- 
cal rights. Historians in general have 
too often accepted this view and it 
has been passed on to the general 
public. Because of its use today to 
justify disfranchisement of the Negro 
in the South it is very important that 
this view be given further intense 
scholarly study. 

It has been equally difficult to ex- 
tract a sane view of the role of the 
Negro in the reconstruction of the 
South from the writings of ‘‘pro- 
Negro’’ scholars. Too often, the at- 
tempt has been made by those of this 
school to whitewash the Negro and 
his part in the state governments of 
the South after the Civil War. 

Dr. Wharton’s study of the Negro 
in Mississippi is a refreshing treat- 
ment of this controversial theme. It 
seems to have as its aims accuracy and 
objectivity. Particularly wholesome 
is the author’s evaluation of Negro 
political leaders in the state of Missis- 
sippi. He holds that, ‘‘ Mississippi was 
extremely fortunate in the character 
of her more important Negro Repub- 
lican leaders.’? This he proves 
through his study of their political 
careers. On the other hand, the state 
was less fortunate with her white 


*Vernon Lane Wharton, The Negro in 
Mississippi, 1865-1890. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 
298, 
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leaders, both carpetbaggers and na- 
tive whites, 

In answer to the charge of dishon- 
esty in the handling of public funds 
the author believes that, ‘‘the Re- 
publican regime left a remarkable 
record of honesty.’’ This is at vari- 
ance with the picture which has been 
fixed in the minds of most people of 
the roguishness of the reconstruction 
governments as a group. 

The story of the elimination of the 
Negro from politics in Mississippi is 
not pleasant. Weak, poor, and often 
ignorant, he was helpless when aban- 
doned by his Northern supporters. 
Dr. Wharton feels that the fight of 
the native whites against the recon- 
struction government was due not so 
much to any inefficiency of this gov- 
ernment, but rather to the presence 
of Negro political leaders and to the 
fear that the masses of Negroes would 
advance under the role laid out by 
their leaders. No matter how efficient 
the reconstruction government of Mis- 
sissippi may have been the opposition 
would have been the same as long as 
the blacks were being helped. How- 
ever, we cannot agree with the author 
that, ‘‘it is well that the Federal gov- 
ernment did not intervene to protect 
the Negroes in 1875.’’ All of the evi- 
dence which he produces points to a 
contrary conclusion. 

Professor Wharton is at his best 
in dealing with the political phases of 
the Negro in Mississippi. The treat- 
ment of education and _ religion among 
Mississippi Negroes is too brief and 
cursory to be sufficient. The picture 
given of the treatment of the Negro in 
the courts of Mississippi should bring 
shame to those who point to the erimi- 
nality of this group as proof of the 
Negro’s inferiority. So determined 
were the poorer whites to debase the 
Negro that one is led to wonder that 
he escaped actual reenslavement in 
Mississippi. 

It is to be hoped that The Negro in 
Mississippi will induce others to make 
stmilar sympathetic studies of the re- 
construction of the other southern 
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states. As a result, we may destroy 
totally the vicious untruths which so 
discolor the role which Negroes played 
in the politics of the South during Re- 
construction. Then, no longer may 
these untruths be used to justify the 
continued disfranchisement of the 
black population of the South today. 


Wiuuiston H. Lorron 
Assistant Professor of History 


Howard Umwversity 


The South African Native in 
Transition* 


Marriage in Langa Native Location 
is a master of arts thesis (anthropolo- 
gy) and is based almost entirely on 
primary data collected in the ‘‘loca- 
tion’’ from April, 1945 to April, 1946. 

A ‘‘location’’ in South Africa is 
something on the order of an Amer- 
ican Indian ‘‘reservation’’; 7.é., it is 
a particular area especially designed 
for the spatial segregation of some 
portion of the aboriginal population. 
In South Africa, it is situated near a 
city or town and provides a place of 
habitation for the natives who are em- 
ployed in the mines or other indus- 
tries, in urban domestic service, ete. 
A “‘location,’’ then, is urban, and 
some of them are notorious slums. 
Langa Native Location lies on the 
periphery of the city of Cape Town. 
It was established by the Municipal 
Council of that city and opened in 
1927. On the whole, it would seem 
to be one of the better of such settle- 


ments. 

The study presented here is based 
on a sample of eighty married couples, 
representing twelve different tribal 
groups as well as the Cape Coloured 
(four wives), although forty-five of 
the couples were of the Xhosa and 


Fingo groups. It constitutes a de- 


*Ruth Levin, Marriage in Langa Native 
Location. Rondebosch, Cape: University of 
Cape Town, Communications from the 
School of African Studies, New Series, No. 
17, S, 1947. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 123. 
Isaac Schapera, The Political Annals of a 
Tswana Tribe. Same souree, New Series, 
No. 18, N, 1947. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 131. 
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tailed analysis of the customs pertain- 
ing to marriage (and in part family 
life) as represented by this sample 
group, with some information being 
given on the ‘‘location’’ as a whole 
and comparisons made with conditions 
in other urban areas as well as among 
rural and less detribalized groups. 
The data cover the general attitudes 
respecting sex and marriage; factors 
influencing the selection of a mate; 
courtship and formal negotiations 
leading to marriage; forms of mar- 
riage and the various formal sanc- 
tions of the relationship; the réles of 
husband and wife (or wives) and the 
conditioning of these réles by the so- 
cial milieu; parenthood ; the stability 
of marriage and the frequency and 
methods of its dissolution. There are 
appendices containing the case his- 
tories of seven marriages; translated 
descriptions of four weddings as re- 
ported by a native language news- 
paper; tribal and clan affiliations of 
various married couples; formal edu- 
eation and vocational preparation of 
some couples; and kinds and quanti- 
ties of lobola payments made. A per- 
tinent selected bibliography also is in- 
cluded. 

The data indicate that on the whole 
Langa marriage and society have un- 
dergone and still are experiencing an 
increasing amount of secularization ; 
that familism is being replaced by 
individualism, companionship, and lo- 
eal territorial ties, with an attendant 
laxity of the marital bonds, a grow- 
ing independence of women and chil- 
dren, a tendency to contract monoga- 
mous marriage, to retard marriage, 
and to regard it as not essential to 
individual welfare. At the same time, 
there is a tendency to preserve the 
rules of clan exogamy, to retain em- 
phasis on the value of children, wheth- 
er born within or without wedlock, 
and to continue the custom of lobola 
(bride wealth), which, nevertheless, 
is losing its character as a pledge of 
social solidarity and instead is becom- 
ing a commercial transaction. 

This is a creditable thesis, and, from 
the point of view of contents and tech- 








nique of procedure, can be recom- 
mended as something of a model. The 
sample should have been more repre- 
sentative, however, so as to include an 
adequate number of the younger peo- 
ple, among whom social change is re- 
flected more clearly. The choice made 
seems to be explainable upon the basis 
of the facility of securing both urban 
and rural data from the same persons. 
There are some errors in the calcula- 
tions of percentages, and the diction 
and punctuation could be improved 
considerably. The following sentence, 
for example, is a bit disturbing: 
‘“‘Among the sample families wives 
kept their wages in all cases; in 4 
eases they gave their money to their 
husband who, in two instances, re- 
turned all the money.’’ (P. 73.) 

In The Political Annals of a Tswana 
Tribe, we are given a portion of the 
Minutes of Ngwaketse Public Assem- 
blies covering the period from 1910 to 
1917, which the son of the chief who 
made them and to whose reign they 
refer allowed Dr. Schapera to trans- 
late and edit for publication. These 
are the minutes of the tribal meetings 
held during the chief’s tenure of office 
and for a period of approximately 
seven months following his death. 

Dr. Schapera, who undoubtedly is 
the outstanding student of South Af- 
rican native culture, presents his 
translation of these records in a man- 
ner that preserves something of their 
original ‘‘flavor,’’ and he has added 
an introduction describing Ngwaketse 
culture and giving a brief sketch of 
the chief’s biography. There is an ap- 
pendix which presents a partial gene- 
alogy of the Ngwaketse royal family 
and a petition of the tribe to King 
Edward VII of England, protesting a 
proposal to unite its territory with the 
Union of South Africa. A very useful 
index and a sketch map of the ‘‘re- 
serve’’ also are included. 

These minutes form an excellent 
commentary on the tribal customs and 
the problems of accommodation of 
the native group to the British Gov- 
ernment during the period indicated. 
Levin’s and Schapera’s publications 
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reflect credit on the research activities 
of the School of African Studies of 
the University of Cape Town. 
Mark Hanna WATKINS 
Professor of Anthropology 
Howard University 


Albert Sears* 


The simplicity of Millen Brand’s 
characters in Albert Sears becomes 
the strength of the book that is built 
upon the little man’s right to live his 
life as he sees fit. The novel is really 
divided into two stories: the larger di- 
vision deals with Albert Sears, an hon- 
est man with hardened convictions; 
and the smaller half of the story pic- 
tures the confused living of Al, the 
natural son of Albert Sears. As the 
other characters touch the lives of 
father and son, the two are brought 
closer together, until the mental es- 
trangement that once existed between 
them is banished in the last pages of 
the novel. 

The early pages of the book picture 
the uncompromising Sears who has 
rigidly adjusted himself to living with 
an estranged wife by barely recogniz- 
ing her existence and to supporting 
with loving care his mistress and their 
son, Al. But ten-year-old Al cannot 
readily adjust to a life that scornfully 
and brutally rejects him. When the 
Manhursts, a colored family, are al- 
lowed to move into the house next 
door to Albert Sears as a result of a 
real estate squabble, the lives of Al- 
bert and Al are reversed. Although 
Sears has no particular liking for Ne- 
groes, he defends and aids Manhurst 
and his family against the malicious 
attacks of irate whites in the neighbor- 
hood. His honest principles of right 
and wrong cannot allow him to do 
otherwise. Al finds solace and strength 
in fighting with the Manhurst chil- 
dren and their friends against the 
vicious gang of white vandals that 
often found it amusing to send him 
home with a badly bruised and beaten 
body. 


*Millen Brand, Albert Sears. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
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Although this novel by Mr. Brand 
is primarily one of character develop- 
ment, he does not do too well with the 
Manhurst family. Sympathetic as the 
portrayal may be, it lacks depth and 
range. Still the Manhursts are en- 
dowed with a convincing courage that 
compels them to cling doggedly to 
their apartment on a white street, in 
spite of the calamities that befall 
them. As a result, the street finally is 
opened in victory to other colored 
families. 

Albert Sears is a gigantic human 
character but author Brand triumphs 
in an expertly drawn picture of the 
life of little Al. Through his alli- 
ance with the colored gang just before 
its scheduled fight with the white 
gang, Al suddenly discovers the won- 
derful power of fighting back. From 
here on Al flowers into a boy with a 
raised chin and a pair of fists that 
could subdue a bigger member of the 
tough Porter gang. Into the portrait 
of Al, Brand has woven the skill of 
writing that caused his earlier novel, 
The Outward Room, to remain so long 
on the best-seller list. 

EuizaBETH W. REEVES 
Instructor in English 
Howard Umwversity 


Moon Gaffney* 


In Moon Gaffney Harry Sylvester 
convincingly reproduces the confused 
political struggle of the twenties and 
models the struggle in the form of the 
hero of the novel, ‘‘Moon’’ Gaffney, a 
small politician eagerly reaching for 
the next rung of the Tammany Hall 
political ladder. Though Gaffney 
never quite realizes it, he is torn be- 
tween the firm pull of the old Tam- 
many machine and the unsteady call 
of the new social-progress group. 
From here on the book is devoted to 
an unveiling of the mental confusion 
that is Gaffney’s as these two political 
groups pull him in opposite directions. 

Against the cold background of 
Manhattan’s towers, Sylvester suc- 


*Harry Sylvester, Moon Gaffney. New 


York: Henry Holt and Co., 1947. 
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cessfully outlines the shallow life of 
Gaffney’s social cirele—a group domi- 
nated by a mixture of Tammany Hall 
and the Catholic faith. Yet the au- 
thor spends so much time exposing 
the corrupt practices of the Catholic 
elergy and their followers that the 
novel becomes overburdened with a 
eertain kind of ‘‘grudge’’ writing re- 
leased against Catholicism. Gaffney’s 
various Catholic friends are not too 
clearly drawn, for none of them re- 
main on the scene long enough to es- 
tablish character. When they are 
brought together, the author has a 
merry time jumping abruptly from 
the thoughts of one to those of anoth- 
er, in a somewhat befogged ‘‘stream- 
of-consciousness’’ manner of writing 
that adds nothing to the haze that is 
already hanging over the particular 
situation. 

Intricately and expertly linked with 
the progressive group’s struggle for 
political recognition is the Negro prob- 
lem which touches Gaffney in subtle 
ways throughout the novel. Mr. Syl- 
vester expertly weaves incidents that 
point up Gaffney’s confused state of 
mind in regard to what exactly he 
thinks of the Negro. Gaffney cannot 
understand his sister’s teaching in a 
Negro school; he is astounded to find 
white Catholics worshipping a Negro 
saint ; he cannot really believe that the 
beautiful girl friend of Schneider, a 
member of the new political group, 
has Negro blood. On the one hand, 
Gaffney is drawn back into the smug 
thinking of his girl friend Rosemary, 
who represents the time-worn political 
and religious right to despise the Ne- 
gro; and on the other hand, he is 
swept up by the socially conscious 
thinking of his friend Kavanaugh and 
his group, who believe in the basic 
right of the Negro to struggle for full 
American citizenship. For the latter 
picture of young America’s never 
ceasing fight against the confines of 
corruption and for the rights of free- 
dom, Mr. Sylvester’s novel is an hon- 
orable one. 

LIZABETH W. REEVES 
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Negro Yearbooks* 


This is the tenth Negro Yearbook to 
be issued from Tuskegee Institute. The 
first volume appeared in 1912; it and 
subsequent volumes through 1937-38 
were edited by the late Monroe N. 
Work. 

The 1947 Negro Yearbook is edited 
by Jessie Parkhurst Guzman, director 
of the Department of Records and Re- 
search at Tuskegee Institute. She 
holds degrees from Howard and Co- 
lumbia Universities. Associate edi- 
tors are Vera Chandler Foster and W. 
Hardin Hughes. 

This yearbook includes ‘‘mainly 
events from 1941 through 1946, with 
some historical background.’’ Some of 
the data in the last edition has been 
brought up-to-date. Many new topics 
have been included. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
the Negro in the United States, the 
Negro in Africa, the Negro in Europe, 
the Negro in Latin America and an 
annotated bibliography. Twenty-five 
specialists from various fields have 
contributed essays on different sub- 
jects. 

A much needed section is that on 
the Negro in the sciences. It is di- 
vided into two parts; the first concerns 
the Negro in the natural sciences com- 
piled by Dr. Clarence W. Wright of 
Meharry Medical College and the see- 
ond part deals with the Negro in the 
social sciences compiled by Jessie P. 
Guzman. Bacteriology, biology, chem- 
istry, mathematics, medicine and 
physics are discussed under the nat- 
ural sciences. Many noted scientists 
are mentioned. The Negro scientist 
in industry, contributors to the atomic 
bomb and Negroes listed in American 
Men of Science are other topics dis- 
cussed. Sketches of ‘‘social scientists 
who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions in their respective fields’’ are 
given. 

Because this book covers the war 


*Negro Yearbook, A Review of Events 
Affecting Negro Life, 1941-46. Alabama: 
Tuskegee Institute, Department of Records 
and Research, 1947. Pp. 708. 














years, it would be natural to expect 
data on World War II. Vera Chand- 
ler Foster and W. Hardin Hughes get 
together on this topic, gathering much 
up-to-date information and including 
facts about the Army Air Force and 
the Navy. In another section chap- 
lains who served in World Wars I and 
II are listed. Various activities of 
Negro soldiers are given ; those receiv- 
ing decorations and citations are 
listed. 

In the field of fine arts additions 
have been made. The section on music 
now ineludes a list of the Negro in 
grand opera arranged chronologically. 
College choirs, popular ensembles and 
popular music are discussed. Mr. John 
S. Brown of the Negro Actors Guild 
of America has expanded the section 
concerning the stage to include the 
contributions of Negroes to radio and 
motion pictures. 

Discussions about Negroes in for- 
eign lands are brought up-to-date and 
additional information is added in 
many cases, particularly for Europe 
and Russia. Dr. Rayford W. Logan 
has written the section on Latin Amer- 
ica. However, no data was included 
for any of the South American coun- 
tries despite the fact that a large seg- 
ment of the population is Negro. The 
material on Africa, compiled by Dr. 
H. A. Wieschhoff of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is quite extensive. Basic 
facts are given for the various coun- 
tries in Africa and are followed by a 
discussion of them. 

Much of the material has been 
placed in a more logical arrangement. 
For example, the list of Negro col- 
leges and universities now appears by 
states rather than alphabetically. 
More material has been inserted. Add- 
ed to the usual information about in- 
stitutions of higher learning are the 
rating and level of the school and the 
year founded. A list of labor unions 
and the number of members has been 
added to the section on labor. 

The index is exceptionally well done 
and is an improvement over previous 
years. The book is well bound and the 
paper is of good quality. 
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The editors are to be commended 
upon the completion of a thorough 
piece of work which involved endless 


searching and checking. This year- 
book is an excellent reference work 
that certainly will be used extensively 
by teachers, students, librarians and 
scholars in their study of the Negro, 
as well as by the general public. It 
is hoped, however, that this yearbook 
will be made an annual publication. 
ConsTANCE R. BARBER 
Howard University Inbrary 


Beast of the Haitian Hills* 


The Beast of the Haitian Hills is an 
interesting and revealing contribution 
to the limited but maturing fund of 
Haitian literature. It is interesting 
because of its style, its sharp drama, 
and its skilful character delineation. 
It is revealing in its reflection of Hai- 
tian society, the conflicting standards 
of city and country life in Haiti, and 
the still prevailing force of native folk 
lore and superstition. 

Morin Dutilleul is the central char- 
acter. A city man, a mulatto, Dutil- 
leul is revealed as a man beset by con- 
science but superior to the traditional 
superstitious fears of the country na- 
tives. Through the death of his wife 
and eventually her psychic prompt- 
ings, Morin is able to fulfill his am- 
bition of leaving the city and resum- 
ing life in the country. He has reck- 
oned without the natives’ simplicity 
and their unyielding adherence to 
what he regards as outmoded stand- 
ards. Morin’s unwillingness to com- 
promise and the natives’ inability to 
shake off traditional beliefs bring the 
story to a dramatic denouement which 
is heightened by the reader’s aware- 
ness that the symbolism or allegorical 
intent is no less dramatic. 

In marked contrast to the story are 
periodic rhetorical passages that ap- 
proximate poetry. Prefacing Irma’s 


*Phillippe Thoby-Marecelin and Pierre 
Marcelin, The Beast of the Haitian Hiils. 
(Translated by Peter C. Rhodes.) New 
York: Rinehart and Co., 1947. Pp. 210. 
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indictment of Bassuet there is this 
paragraph—the very idyllic quality of 
which points up the horror of Irma’s 
confession. 


It was a morning warm with the soft- 
ness of spring. The sunlight, filtered by a 
breeze, powdered the plateau with an incan- 
descent pollen. The stealthy laziness which 
precedes the midday stupor of the tropics 
erept over the countryside. Only the mock- 
ing bird, defying the rapacity of the carrion 
crows, still praised the sparkling splendor 
of the light with its thrilling song. 


Throughout the novel there is a con- 
stant contrast between the beauty and 
ostensible calm of natural background 
and the ominous undercurrent in- 
duced by human fears and human 
tragedies. 

If we are to regard the Cigouave— 
the beast of the hills—as arrogance, or 
intolerance, or even outmoded con- 
science—we might well take stock of 
the American scene and regard the 
presence of our own ‘‘beast of the 
hills.’’ For though this novel is os- 
tensibly a character study of a Hai- 
tian, it is indisputably a character 
study of our changing times. 

ANNE M. CooKE 
Professor of English 
Howard Unwersity 


Make Haste Slowly’ 


Mr. Stimson’s career as a public 
servant from 1906 when he was ap- 
pointed United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York to 
1945 when he retired as Secretary of 
War covered such a wide range of ac- 
tivities that no review can do justice 
to them. He was also Secretary of 
War under Taft, an overseas colonel 
in World War I, Governor General 
of the Philippines under Coolidge and 
Secretary of State under Hoover. Spe- 
cialists in Latin American history will 
undoubtedly desire more details about 
the Tipitapa Agreement which tem- 


1Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, 
On Active Service in Peace and War. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, Pp. 698. 
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porarily brought an end to hostilities 
in Nicaragua in 1927 and many of 
these specialists will probably dis- 
agree, as does this reviewer, with Stim- 
son’s praise of Moncada and his con- 
demnation of Sandino. 

The account of Stimson’s activities 
is presented in the third person by 
Mr. McGeorge Bundy to whom the 
statesman made available his papers 
and recollections. Stimson, moreover, 
realized that ‘‘history is often not 
what actually happened but what is 
recorded as such.’’ In order that later 
historians may formulate their own 
judgment he has directed that his di- 
aries and other papers eventually be 
accessible to them. This reviewer feels, 
however, that Stimson and Bundy 
have told his story with candor and 
with a fairness that has not character- 
ized many of the recent apologies of 
his contemporaries. 

Not the least revealing aspect of 
this comprehensive biography is the 
story of trustbusting in the early days 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. Stimson’s prosecution of viola- 
tors of the Elkins Act must be dismal 
reading for those who assert that at- 
tacks upon Big Business and ‘‘Free 
Enterprise’’ are engineered only by 
enemies of the American way of life. 
The faint-hearted of 1948 will find 
comfort in Stimson’s designation of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff as ‘‘notori- 
ous’’ and also in his condemnation of 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff. Stimson, on 
the other hand, supported Pinchot in 
the equally notorious Ballinger-Pin- 
chot controversy. In the controversy 
between Roosevelt and Taft, Stimson 
urged a middle course. He favored the 
regeneration of the Republican Party 
instead of the organization of a third 
party. When the final break came be- 
tween Taft and Roosevelt in 1912, the 
candid statement is made that ‘‘per- 
haps if Stimson had been a private 
citizen he would have followed Mr. 
Roosevelt into the new party.’’ In 
1915 Stimson played his last major 
role in domestic affairs, prior to 
World War II, when the consti- 
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tutional convention of New York 
for measures which, on the whole, had 
been accepted thirty years later. His 
protest in 1920 when in the red scare 
of that year the New York Assembly 
refused to seat duly elected Socialist 
members might well be kept handy by 
those who are timorous in the face of 
an even more dangerous red scare to- 
day. 

It is also important to note, in view 
of Stimson’s career as Secretary of 
War under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, that by 1917 Stimson had 
decided that the first world war ‘‘was 
essentially the result of the Prussian 
doctrine of state supremacy.’’ In later 
years, ‘‘when he saw the rise of mili- 
taristic dictatorship in Italy, Japan 
and Germany again, he found no rea- 
son to change his view that the pri- 
mary threat to peace is always from 
those nations which deny individual 
freedom.’’ The conclusion seems ines- 
capable that if Stimson were Secre- 
tary of War today, he would urge the 
strengthening of American defenses 
against the Soviet Union. 

Stimson’s observations of his han- 
dling of foreign affairs under Hoover 
are even more significant. He found 
it difficult to persuade really capable 
men to accept government service. The 
Great Depression made his task in this 
respect more than usually difficult. 
President Hoover’s practice of consid- 
ering matters from all angles before 
deciding upon a policy was as depress- 
ing to Stimson as was the Depression 
itself upon the world. More impor- 
tant, however, than differences in tem- 
perament were disagreements as to 
policy. One can not overlook Stim- 
son’s conclusion that ill-formed public 
opinion made it difficult for statesmen 
to arrive at what most historians to- 
day consider necessary decisions—a 
moratorium on reparations and debts, 
and naval limitation. Perhaps a real- 
ization of this lack of information by 
the public led Stimson tardily to un- 
derstand the need for friendly rela- 
tions with the press. 

One of the most interesting obser- 
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vations by Stimson is that the ending 
at Lausanne of German reparations 
was a matter of timing and not a con- 
cession to the truculent Papen which 
had been denied to the moderates, 
Stresemann and Bruening. But, the 
historian is compelled to ask, were not 
the extreme German nationalists able 
to assert that they had achieved what 
the moderates had been unable to 
gain? Equally valuable is Stimson’s 
conclusion in 1947 that aid for post- 
war construction can no more be re- 
covered by a nation ‘‘ which hates im- 
ports’’ than could the loans in the 
period after the first world war. 
Although these memoirs do not con- 
tain as many revelations as many 
readers had hoped, they do make clear 
that the so-called Stimson doctrine of 
the nonrecognition of the fruits of ag- 
gression really originated with Hoov- 
er. Stimson reminds us that even 
Arnold Toynbee criticized the British 
for failing to cooperate with the Unit- 
ed States in this policy of nonrecogni- 
tion. Since the French, Dutch and 
Italians followed the British lead, the 
American government stood alone. 
The British, on the other hand, took 
a strong position in opposing Japanese 
designs on Shanghai where British in- 
terests were much greater than those 
in Manchuria. But Hoover would not 
approve going to war or even impos- 
ing sanctions on Japan. Stimson in 
retrospect saw the road to war from 
Manchuria to Pearl Harbor marked 
by the signposts of ineffective action 
by the United States and the other 
Western Powers. This reviewer fully 
agrees with Stimson that ‘‘armaments 
were less a cause than a result of in- 
ternational insecurity.’’ Failure to 
achieve limitation of armaments, like 
many other diplomatic failures, Stim- 
son attributed to a lack of ‘‘ ‘guts.’ ’’ 
One of the most refreshing aspects 
of these memoirs is the frank admis- 
sion of undue optimism, after he had 
left office, about Japanese designs in 
China and about the Nazis. The sue- 
cesses of the Japanese, of the Nazis 
and of the Italians were due, however, 
to the blind isolationism rampant in 
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the United States. In view of the at- 
tempt to brand as Communists those 
who supported Loyalist Spain, it is 
heartening that even in 1947 Stimson 
still adhered to his statement in 1939 
that the United States should have 
supported the established government 
in Spain. Reactionaries will also be 
alarmed when they read that Stimson 
published the impression recorded in 
his Diary in 1941 that it was a ‘‘ ‘god- 
send’ ’’ that Harry Hopkins was liv- 
ing in the White House. In the light 
of Professor Charles A. Beard’s thesis 
in his President Roosevelt and the 
Coming of the War, 1941 that Roose- 
velt violated the Constitution by fur- 
nishing aid to the Western Powers 
prior to the entry of the United States 
into the war, it is noteworthy that 
Stimson, the conservative Republican 
lawyer, strongly supported Roosevelt 
and urged him to more prompt and 
more vigorous action. 

The former Secretary of War de- 
voted a little more than three pages to 
‘‘The Army and the Negro’’ and the 
part of another sentence to the ques- 
tion of the Navy and the Negro. But 
every word in these brief references 
deserves to be studied with the utmost 
eare. As a ‘‘northern conservative 
born in the abolitionist tradition,’’ 
Stimson ‘‘believed in full freedom, 
political and economic for all men of 
all colors; he did not believe in the 
present desirability, for either race, 
of social intermixture.’’ He realized 
that segregation was ‘‘repellent to al- 
most all educated Negroes and to an 
increasing number of the colored rank 
and file.’’ Stimson repeats the myth 
perpetuated by General Pershing that 
Negro troops fought well under com- 
petent white officers, and Stimson 
even opposed at first the training of 
colored officers. He does not, however, 
mention the fact that many uncouth, 
brutal and incompetent white officers, 
mostly Southerners, drove Negro 


troops and junior officers almost to 
the point of mutiny. Like many other 
administrators he also in the begin- 
ning opposed using the Army as an 
agency of social reform. But Stimson, 
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unlike all too many writers who are 
afraid to admit that they made mis- 
takes, changed his attitude somewhat 
on both questions. On the other hand, 
he remained to the end severely criti- 
eal of Negro ‘‘radicals’’ whom he 
blames in part for the Detroit riots of 
June, 1943. He also belabors the Ne- 
gro press unmercifully, but he has 
words of praise for President Patter- 
son of Tuskegee and for Mr. Truman 
K. Gibson, Jr., his civilian aide after 
1943. This reviewer, who worked 
closely with the Negro press during 
the war, knows that the Negro press 
contributed in no small measure to 
the improvement of conditions for 
Negro troops. The Secretary’s ill- 
feeling toward the ‘‘radicals’’ is re- 
vealed in his failure even to mention 
Mr. William H. Hastie who resigned 
as civilian aide because the Army con- 
tinued its policy of segregation. This 
omission is one of the few examples of 
pettiness in the whole book. Stimson 
was equally irritated by the ‘‘ ‘child- 
ishness’ ’’ of the Navy which at first 
restricted Negroes to service as mess- 
men. This policy was modified only 
on the ‘‘personal insistence’’ of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This reviewer pos- 
sesses evidence that it was the per- 
sonal intervention of the President 
that also led to the calling to active 
duty of colored reserve officers. Stim- 
son’s final evaluation is especially 
pertinent in 1948: ‘‘Both the Army 
and the Negro, Stimson believed, 
did better than their respective 
enemies would admit, but from a 
thorough and dispassionate study of 
their work in all its aspects there 
would surely come ways for both to 
do still better in the future, and it 
was with great satisfaction that Stim- 
son saw such studies promptly begun 
by his suceessor.”” But while the 
Army is still studying, the Navy has 
laid aside much of its ‘‘ ‘childish- 
ness’’’ and has made real progress 
toward the elimination of segregation. 
Rayrorp W. LoGan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 
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This Is No Joke, Son* 


These lectures on Lincoln and the 
South were delivered at Louisiana 
State University. They are dedicated 
‘‘To the Beloved Rebel who abides 
with me.’’ The lecture on ‘‘ Design 
for Freedom’’ begins with the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘‘A suitable text for 
this lecture might be a statement of 
an old Alabama Negro a few years 
ago. When questioned about Lincoln, 
he said: ‘I don’t know nothin’ "bout 
Abe Lincoln ’ceptin’ dey say he sot 
us free, an’ I don’t know nothin’ 
*bout dat neither.’ The old darky’s 
saying might apply to many of our 
worthy citizens, though perhaps few 
of us could quite match him in the 
wisdom of admitted ignorance.’’ 

Any historian who stoops to this 
sort of catering to his audience scarce- 
ly deserves a serious review. But Pro- 
fessor Randall, unfortunately, has 
gained a wide reputation as an emi- 
nent authority on Lincoln, especially 
as a result of his two-volume Lincoln 
the President: Springfield to Gettys- 
burg. Even in those volumes which 
were not designed especially to please 
the South, Professor Randall wrote 
that the South ‘‘had its plantation 
economy, its musical speech, its sense 
of orderly society, its emphasis upon 
human worth above riches [!], its 
chivalric honor |!], its habits and 
patterns of ancestral pride, hospital- 
ity, and noblesse oblige.’’ 

The true greatness of Lincoln never- 
theless emerges from this slim volume. 
Professor Randall, after emphasizing 
Lineoln’s ties with the South, espe- 
cially through his wife, ‘‘the viva- 
cious, high-bred daughter of an aristo- 
cratic Southern family,’’ can not fail 
to record the essential facts that Lin- 
coln emancipated the slaves and recog- 
nized the independence of Haiti and 
Liberia. Quoting the English his- 
torian, Lord Charnwood, Professor 
Randall agrees that ‘‘ ‘no political 
theory stands out from his words or 


*J. G. Randall, Lincoln and the South. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 161. 
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actions ; but they show a most unusual 
sense of the possible dignity of com- 
mon men and common things.’ ’’ Or, 
as Professor Randall himself stated 
in his Lincoln the President in com- 
menting upon his address of January 
27, 1838: ‘‘It is an entirely correct 
interpretation to note that he was 
thinking of those arrogant, law-defy- 
ing influences which a century later 
were to go by the ugly name of 
Fascism.’’ Despite many signs of 
progress in the South today, the term 
Fascism is not entirely inappropriate 
to characterize some current attitudes 
and practices in the South. A his- 
torian as skillful as Professor Randall 
may be able to demonstrate, say 
twenty-five years from now, that Hit- 
ler was a friend of democracy. Such 
an interpretation would be accepted, 
however, only if the world has re- 
verted to the barbarism of the ‘‘Old 
South.’’ 
Rayrorp W. LoGAN 


Improving Higher Education in the 
South* 


The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools was or- 
ganized in 1895 in recognition of the 
need to improve education in the re- 
gion and to commit its members to 
definite standards and programs of 
work. An appraisal of progress in 
fifty years revealed the fact that the 
achievements were more quantitative 
than qualitative in nature; neverthe- 
less some attention has been directed 
toward the latter aspect. Tangible 
evidence of the recent trend is seen in 
the published volume Higher Educa- 
tion in the South, with the subtitle A 
Report on Cooperative Studies Con- 
ducted under the Auspices of the 
Committee on Work Conferences on 
Higher Education, and is a reprint 
from the Southern Association Quar- 
terly for August 1947. The chapters 
cover the problems of general and 
special education, the humanities, the 


*Higher Education in the South. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947, Pp, 167, 
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natural sciences, the social sciences, 
the improvement of qualitative stand- 
ards, teacher education, graduate 
education, organization and adminis- 
tration, student personnel, the library 
and the role of the college in the com- 
munity. In these aspects of higher 
education, the problems of Southern 
institutions are not any different in 
kind than those of the rest of the 
country. The measurable differences 
in degree, however, warrant a publi- 
cation addressed to solutions required 
for the region. 

The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education states that a pri- 
mary objective of higher institutions 
is ‘‘education for the application of 
creative imagination and trained in- 
telligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of 
public affairs.’’ No one denies that 
this need exists in the South. The 
educators who contributed to the vari- 
ous reports composing the chapters of 
the book agree with this objective and 
are apparently working conscientious- 
ly and arduously for the improvement 
of education. In the first chapter the 
limitations of the region and the rea- 
sons for its retarded development are 
frankly stated. In other places, con- 
tributors decry the imposition of set 
beliefs by the indoctrination of au- 
thoritarian forces; and list among 
significant reasons for emphasizing 
liberal arts education that ‘‘It pro- 
vides bases for democratic living by 
presenting the classical and Christian 
philosophies from which the ideals of 
democracy have evolved.’’ Such pro- 
nouncements sound good and are in 
agreement with generally accepted 
theory; however, the South is ideo- 
logically conservative. Influences from 
within, usually characterized as the 
peculiar circumstances of the section, 
inhibit major advances in economic, 
governmental, educational, social, in- 
tergroup and similar phases of re- 
gional life and welfare. The thought- 
ful reader wonders if higher institu- 
tions have the power to bring about 
significant changes in the environ- 
ment and can produce leaders for a 
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democracy. If they succeed, they will 
have to apply constructive imagina- 
tion and sharp tools to perform the 
major surgical operation necessary to 
overcome the cancer which threatens 
to eat the South’s vitality. 

The book does not go as deeply into 
the philosophy underlying the pro- 
gram of general education as does the 
Harvard Report from which it fre- 
quently cites and is more specific and 
detailed than Toward General Edu- 
cation by McGrath. Unfortunately 
frequent typographical errors mar 
the smooth reading; but the basic 
viewpoints and recommendations are 
sound. It was refreshing to read of 
the need to enlarge the required con- 
tent of general education to include 
the study of eastern civilization since 
prevailing practice is confined to the 
western. The suggestion that our for- 
eign language, literature and history 
study should permit the election of 
such languages as Russian is in line 
with progressive thought. The empha- 
sis upon the service of the college to 
the community is significant. One 
illustration is striking. An institution 
provided campus extension courses 
for local Negro teachers who could 
not afford to attend the segregated 
college for them located elsewhere in 
the state but needed in-service pro- 
fessional education. 

Various chapters take into account 
the weaknesses of the South such as 
poorly prepared freshmen, the need 
for teachers of broad and thorough 
preparation, the inadequacies of 
libraries and other facilities for ad- 
vanced study, instruction and re- 
search, and the lack of provision for 
the higher education of the Negro. 
Sympathetic concern regarding the 
improvement in the provisions for 
Negro graduate education is ex- 
pressed but this recommendation and 
some others show a lack of vigor. It 
is hoped that all of the recommenda- 
tions will be studied by Southern 
educators and that aggressive mea- 
sures will be instituted in the interest 
of improving higher education for all 
elements of the population. The con- 
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tribution of the publication lies in 
the recommendations which are in 
harmony with modern tendencies, 
generally feasible and very much 
needed. 
Wauter G. DANIEL 
Professor of Education 
Howard University 


The South’s Own Way in Graduate 


Education* 


A state, region or nation which 
expects to progress in the solution of 
its problems must provide higher in- 
stitutions which will promote ad- 
vanced instruction and research di- 
rected toward the improvement of 
the common good. The South is no 
exception to this generalization, and 
many of its leaders have devoted 
their intellects, time and energies to 
the development of universities. In 
spite of progress, not one higher in- 
stitution in the section can lay claim 
to a ranking with the foremost uni- 
versities of the nation. The develop- 
ment and present status of graduate 
work provided in the region was the 
subject of a doctor’s dissertation by 
a product of the most active South- 
ern research center and the wife of 
the graduate school dean. With slight 
revision the thesis has been published 
under the sponsorship of the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate 
Schools under the title Graduate 
Work in the South. 

The purpose was ‘‘to trace the be- 
ginnings and development, to examine 
the present status, and to indicate 
present trends, needs and opportuni- 
ties of graduate work in the South.’’ 
Eleven states are included in the 
study and discussed in the light of 
the beginning and development of 
graduate education in the nation prior 
to 1900. In the early period the pat- 
tern of the Southern institutions was 
similar to the plan of other American 
universities and felt the similar in- 
fluence of the European universities. 


*Mary Bynum Pierson, Graduate Work in 
the South. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. 265. 
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The rate of growth in the section was 
slow; in fact its systematically or- 
ganized graduate schools are twen- 
tieth century products. The outstand- 
ing influences were the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of American 
Universities, the Conference of Deans 
of Southern Graduate Schools, 
the Southern University Conference, 
philanthropic foundations and private 
philanthropies, learned societies, jour- 
nals of research, research institutes 
and university presses. In the or- 
ganization and administration of 
graduate work the Southern institu- 
tions have done nothing unique; 
however, several universities have co- 
operated in developing centers or co- 
ordinated programs through pooling 
resources, exchanging faculty mem- 
bers, cooperative library agreements 
and the like. The region has shown 
an awareness of its difficulties. 

An important chapter is devoted to 
graduate and professional work for 
Negroes. The development and offer- 
ings of the eight institutions offering 
such work at the time of the study 
were discussed. The fact that no state 
was financially able to provide sepa- 
rate and equal facilities was made 
clear. The proposals for meeting the 
needs of Negroes were named but a 
thorough canvas of the issues was not 
attempted. The delicacy and the per- 
plexing nature of the problem was 
stressed. The inadequacies are indi- 
cated, the idea of regional centers is 
given much attention and the work of 
the Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools in this connection 
is mentioned. 

The volume is generally objective, 
factual and very well documented. 
The treatment is more descriptive 
than evaluative. The final chapter, 
however, is critical and elucidating. 
It points out clearly the defects of 
Southern graduate education and 
suggests essential improvements. It 
coneludes with a list of studies that 
must be made in order to form the 
basis of proper evaluation. This 
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scholarly study points to the South as 
an example of a region desperately in 
need of leadership. Let us hope that 
the call for ‘‘realistic and energetic 
efforts for improvement’’ will be an- 
swered with deeds and not with added 
words. To provide for a better qual- 
ity of graduate education for the 
population, Southern institutions will 
need to apply national norms of stu- 
dent performance, teacher compe- 
tence, institutional resources and 
must be willing to abandon or modify 
many of its traditional ways of 
handling educational problems. 
Water G. DANIEL 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down* 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down 
is a simply written but dramatic and 
inspiring autobiography of a white 
woman of culture and means who has 
spent more than 40 years of her life 
in the cause of realizing democracy in 
these United States. Most of her ef- 
forts and 38 years of her life have 
been spent as one of the official family 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), of which she was one of 
the founders. Hence much of her life 
story is an historical account of the 
NAACP;; in fact the volume is sub- 
titled: ‘‘The Story of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People Told by One of Its 
Founders. ”’ 

Mary White Ovington was born in 
Brooklyn in 1865; of abolitionist 
background. She attended private 
school and spent two years at Rad- 
eliffe. For a year Miss Ovington was 
registrar of Pratt Institute, leaving 
that position to help start the Green- 
point Settlement of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Neighborhood Association. She 
remained with the Settlement from 
1896 to 1903. 

‘‘It was not until my last year at 
the Settlement, in the winter of 





*Mary White Ovington, The Walls Came 
Tumbling Down. 
Mary White Ovington.) 
court, Brace and Co., 1947. 


(The autobiography of 
New York: Har- 
Pp. 317. 
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1903,’’ says Miss Ovington, ‘‘that the 
Negro and his problems came into 
my life. ...’’ (p. 11.) The Social Re- 
form Club of which she was a mem- 
ber decided to give a dinner for 
Booker T. Washington and his wife. 
The program included not only a dis- 
eussion of the Negro in the South, 
but also of the Negro in New York 
City. What Miss Ovington learned 
about the Negro in New York City re- 
sulted in her resolve ‘‘to be of some 
help to this neglected element.’’ (p. 
13.) And in order ‘‘to be of some 
help’’ to the Negro, she began a study 
of the Negro in New York City in 
1904 which was completed and pub- 
lished in 1911 under the title: Half a 
Man: The Status of the Negro in 
New York. 

Miss Ovington’s study of the New 
York Negro was given perspective by 
several visits to the South: to the At- 
lanta University Conference in 1904; 
to Booker T. Washington’s Business 
League meeting in Atlanta in 1905; to 
Charlotte Thorne’s school at Calhoun 
in 1906, as well as the Farmers’ In- 
stitute at Tuskegee in the same year. 
Thus, Miss Ovington’s understanding 
of the problem was limited neither by 
geography nor lack of first hand facts. 

Two-thirds of Miss Ovington’s book 
is given to a too brief historical ac- 
count of the founding and growth of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. She re- 
calls that the NAACP was started by 
the union of the Niagara Movement 
which had been started under Du 
Bois three years earlier, and the reso- 
lution of a number of liberal white 
people who had been shocked by the 
Springfield (Ill.) Race Riots in 1908. 
This union resulted in a conference 
on the Negro in May 1909, with W. 
English Walling, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, W. E. B. Du Bois, Bishop 
Alexander Walters, Dr. W. H. Bulk- 
ley, Charles Edward Russell, and of 
course, Miss Ovington, and others of 
similar sentiments, as members of a 
steering committee. The movement 
was incorporated the next year 
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(1910) as the NAACP. ‘‘The average 
age of the five incorporators, Du Bois, 
Villard, Walter E. Sachs ... John 
Haynes Holmes and myself, was 
thirty-five. ...’’ (p. 107.) 

Miss Ovington recounts the almost 
hand-to-mouth struggles which the 
Association had up until the begin- 
ning of World War J—the Associa- 
tion doing remarkably well in view of 
limited funds and limited personnel. 
During this period Du Bois was called 
from Atlanta (1910) to be Director of 
Publications and Research and to 
start the Crisis which had a circula- 
tion of 12,000 in its first year; the 
Louisville segregation case and the 
‘*Grandfather Clause Case’’ were 
won; the Spingarn Medal Award was 
inaugurated; the ‘‘Birth of the Na- 
tion’’ was fought; and the officers’ 
eamp at Des Moines was espoused. 

Miss Ovington suggests that the 
Association began work in a big way 
under the administration of John R. 
Shillady as Executive Secretary. His 
regime started the systematic study of 
lynching and its prevention. The 
highlights of Shillady’s administra- 
tion were the ‘‘Elaine (Ark.) Riots’’ 
and the threat to close the Austin 
Branch by the State of Texas. 

Next came the administration of 
James Weldon Johnson as Secretary 
in 1920, ending in 1931. Johnson’s 
administration was noted for the be- 
ginning of the fight for an anti-lynch- 
ing bill; and the successful defense of 
Henry Sweet by Clarence Darrow. 


Johnson was followed as Secretary 
in 1931 by Walter White who still 
holds that office. White had succes- 
sively been field investigator and as- 
sistant secretary. White’s administra- 
tion continued the fight for an anti- 
lynching bill; helped to defeat Judge 
Parker’s confirmation ; cooperated with 
A. Philip Randolph’s March-on- 
Washington Movement, which re- 
sulted in FEPC; and established a 
legal committee and special counsel 
which have been successful in fighting 
discrimination in education. 

Miss Ovington has written an inter- 


esting story. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that she attempts to combine in 
such small compass both her own life 
story and the story of the NAACP, 
despite the fact that she has been a 
part of the NAACP from the begin- 
ning. The result is that she has done 
full justice to neither. The reader 
will be repaid, nevertheless, for the 
time spent in reading this volume. 


Cuas. H. THomMPson 


Some Comment on the Review of 
Trinidad Village 


I am moved to write these com- 
ments on Eric Williams’ review of 
Trinidad Village not because his re- 
marks have to do with a book written 
by Mrs. Herskovits and myself, but 
because they raise in my mind certain 
basic problems of approach that con- 
cern all social scientists and other 
students of man. As far as his com- 
ments on the book are concerned, in- 
deed, we have every cause to be, and 
are pleased. It is gratifying to us 
that in what he says of what we ac- 
tually wrote he, as a Trinidadian, 
should find no statement of fact or 
theory with which to take issue. 

But his discussion of what we ac- 
tually wrote occupies only something 
less than half his review. The rest is 
devoted to drawing implications 
(never intended by us to be drawn, 
and of which there is no hint in our 
book) from what we wrote, and criti- 
cizing us for these. Most to the point 
of what I am getting at is the sen- 
tence that, as a matter of fact, 
prompts this letter, where he says, 
‘*With respect to the philosophy of 
Trinidad education also, the authors 
—curiously enough, for Americans— 
express no concern over what is a 
burning question all over the West 
Indies today’’; that is, what kind of 
education West Indians should have. 
This, I learn with some bewilderment, 
implies ‘‘an acceptance of the status 
quo in British West Indian educa- 
tion.’’ The critique then moves to 
certain psychological tests of which 
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neither Mrs. Herskovits nor I had ever 
heard given in Bardabos,—and re- 
member, we were writing about Trint- 
dad—on the basis of which ‘‘an offi- 
cial document’’ was published pur- 
porting to show that ‘‘ Barbadian chil- 
dren are inferior in innate capacity to 
English children of the same age.’’ I 
ean only say that we both heartily 
subscribe to the next sentence in the 
review, that ‘‘the authors would un- 
hesitatingly reject such a conclu- 
sion’’; even though, in its context, 
the impact of all this seems to be very 
largely of the ‘‘Caesar-was-an-honor- 
able-man’’ variety. 

But just what, I ask, has all this to 
do with Trinidad Village? In a vol- 
ume of 350 pages, we describe the 
place of formal education in the life 
of Toco—our ‘‘discussion of educa- 
tion’’—to the extent of about two 
paragraphs; for when we look at Toco 
culture as an ethnographic entity, the 
fact is that formal education is much 
less important in the life of the child 
than the training he receives outside 
the schools, whether this be regarded 
as good or bad. We make it clear—as 
clear as we can—that we are not writ- 
ing about Trinidad as a whole. We 
were, and are impressed by the fact 
that in this particular village—not 
the rest of Trinidad, nor Barbados, 
nor anywhere else—the formal school- 
ing obtained is better than in most 
Southern communities of the United 
States. 

But even this is aside from the 
point, which is Eric Williams’ ap- 
parently almost complete failure to 
distinguish between a scientific analy- 
sis and a blueprint for an action pro- 
gram. Why should it be strange to 
him that we, as scientists—not Ameri- 
ean, or European, or Trinidadian 
scientists, but just students of man— 
should in an ethnographic report, fail 
to ‘‘express concern’’ over ‘‘ burning 
questions’’ in the West Indies? If he 
does not know it, he should be in- 
formed that Trinidad Village is a 
book that describes a particular facet 
of a long-time research program, con- 
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cerned with processes of human civili- 
zation. The only reason Trinidad was 
studied was because it is a significant 
part of an enormous historical and 
geographical laboratory that offers 
data bearing on these basic problems 
of human living. It is to be noted that, 
because of his blind-spot, no mention 
is made in his review of the theoreti- 
eal principles on which our discussion 
is based or the laws of cultural proce- 
ess we derive from our data. 

This is a blind-spot of much of so- 
cial science; and it is something that 
social scientists should give much 
thought to. A person cannot go about 
studying the world and at the same 
time saving it. Educational reform, 
economic reconstruction, race rela- 
tions programs would be far more 
effective if they were more solidly 
grounded in research that revealed 
their setting in the life of the people 
concerned. 

The exact and natural scientists 
learned this lesson long ago. The engi- 
neer building a bridge does not try to 
do the work of the laboratory re- 
searcher who develops formulae to 
measure stresses. The bacteriologist 
does not accept patients. who are suf- 
fering with amoebic dysentery; he 
sends them to a doctor. I am not mak- 
ing a plea for a retreat to any kind 
of an ivory tower. I am urging that 
social scientists recognize a division 
of labor that has paid rich dividends 
—in practical terms—in the labora- 
tory disciplines. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Department of Anthropology 
Northwestern University 


Addendum to a Rejoinder of Educa- 
tion in French Equatorial and 
French West Africa 


It was only a few days ago that I 
had the opportunity to read the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Siegel in the 1947 
Fall issue of the JouRNAL OF NEGRO 
EpucaTION concerning the colonial 
policy of Governor-General Eboué. In 
this none recent article Mr. Siegel 
makes reference to my previous letter 
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in which I protested against his un- 
fair criticism of Eboué in the article 
entitled ‘‘ Educational Opportunity in 
Dependent Territories in Africa.’’ He 
suggests that I should now take up 
issue with him in a defense of French 
Colonial policy, but I would point out 
that as previously stated, I am not 
concerned with defending French 
Colonial policy, either past, present 
or future, but mainly with demon- 
strating to Mr. Siegel how entirely 
erroneous is his evaluation of the 
work of Governor-General Eboué. Mr. 
Siegel states in his article that ‘‘ Mr. 
de la Roche, in his rejoinder, showed 
great irritation at’ my charge that 
there is basic disagreement between 
French promises and French action 
with respect to Colonial peoples.’’ If 
Mr. Siegel would be good enough to 
re-read my letter he will find that 
what I did say was that the example 
he chose to prove his point was mis- 
founded, since he stated that the 
‘‘neculiar stand taken on forced la- 
bour at the Brazzaville Conference’”’ 
meant ‘‘that forced labour will con- 
tinue in French Colonies for another 
five years”; apparently he had over- 
looked the fact that forced labour had 
been abolished in all French Terri- 
tories many months ago. 

Mr. Siegel’s recent article pur- 
ported to prove that Governor-Gen- 
eral Eboué far from being a ‘‘great 
liberal leader’’ of his people was on 
the contrary ‘‘a typical product of 
the French System of developing a 
small native elite class which attaches 
itself most strongly to everything 
French, and which correspondingly 
loses all contacts with the native 
masses.’’ As proof of his opinion, Mr. 
Siegel critically analyzed the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Circular on Native Affairs’’ 
which he asserted presented Eboué’s 
most concise statement on colonial 
policy. Thus he dismisses a whole life- 
time of work of Eboué. If Mr. Siegel 
had merely confined himself to a criti- 
cal analysis of the General Circular, 
taking into account the circumstances 
in which it was written, I should have 
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much less reason to differ with him. 
I submit that it is not enough for Mr. 
Siegel to choose one isolated document, 
the General Circular, as the basis on 
which to judge Eboué, and come to 
the, in my opinion, unfounded and 
misguided conclusion that Eboué’s 
great reputation was founded on a 
myth. Has Mr. Siegel forgotten that 
Eboué was amongst the first colonial 
administrators to enter the Socialist 
party (Section Frangaise de 1’Inter- 
nationale Ouvriére), at a time when 
this party was fighting a bitter battle 
against the French Colonial policy ? 
Mr. Siegel says Eboué was a supporter 
of the ‘‘hard-bitten, profit minded 
European settler enterprises.’’ This is 
an astonishing statement. _Governor- 
General Eboué had no illusion what- 
soever regarding European or other 
settlers and was removed from his two 
governorships of Martinique and Gua- 
deloupe on account of the pressure 
they put on the Ministry of Colonies. 
Mr. Siegel would like, certainly, some 
details. I am glad to be able to pro- 
vide them. Appointed as Governor of 
Guadeloupe by the ‘‘Front Popu- 
laire’’ Government, in October 1936, 
Governor Eboué succeeded a Governor 
who had the full support of the plant- 
ers and whose living quarters were 
constantly guarded by armed forces. 
Governor Eboué immediately dis- 
missed these guardians. He met the 
immediate and strongest opposition of 
the planters, first because they knew 
he had come to enforce the social legis- 
lation passed by the new government 
and secondly because he put his full- 
est confidence in the working class. 
The workers, however, were not or- 
ganized and had nobody to speak for 
them ; their wages were extremely low 
and had been so since there had been 
plantations in the island. Their only 
action was to burn the sugar cane and 
to occupy the plantations. Governor 
Eboué spent days and nights among 
them, studying their work on the fields 
and in the plantations. When fully 
acquainted with the various problems 
he met the planters and speaking for 
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the workers, asked for a raise of sal- 
ary for them, two or three times what 
it had been before. He won and for 
two years, the island produced the 
highest amount of sugar and rum in 
its history. When he had to leave, 
workers’ unions were taking care of 
the interests of their people, social 
laws were enforced and wages were 
decent everywhere. When he was to 
embark, 20,000 workers came to pre- 
vent the ship from sailing. An at- 
mosphere of rebellion hung over the 
town. Governor Eboué spoke to the 
workers, explaining that they had won 
their battle through discipline and 
that he had to set the example every- 
where, no matter how hard it was. The 
first action he took after having freed 
Tchad Territory from Vichy rule, was 
to denounce the contracts held by Eu- 
ropean firms and to impose new and 
fair conditions. 

As far as the General Circular it- 
self is concerned, Mr. Siegel must re- 
member first of all that at the time it 
was issued Eboué was a French Gov- 
ernor-General and the Circular was is- 
sued as an administrative directive to 
the French Colonial Administrators. 
Whatever the personal beliefs and 
opinions of Eboué might have been re- 
garding the ultimate future of the in- 
habitants of French Equatorial Af- 
rica, he could not at that time and in 
his position issue a circular which 
might have aroused too much antago- 
nism on the part of the French offi- 
Mr. Siegel will certainly remember 
what the situation was in that part of 
Africa. Owing to the severing of every 
link with France, the country had to 
live by itself. The main preoccupa- 
tion of the Allies was to win the war, 
and war was fought on African soil. 
All efforts were directed towards the 
building of roads and air fields, the 
supplying of the British with all sorts 
of assistance, including raw materials 
and food crops. Not only no one tech- 
nician, teacher, doctor or administra- 
tor was expected to come and relieve 
a meager and already strained person- 
nel, but the army was claiming more 
and more soldiers, non-commissioned 


officers and officers. Doctors were tak- 
ing over administrative functions, set- 
tlers and planters had to help in any 
way they were asked to, missionaries 
were doing all sorts of jobs, according 
to their abilities. Vichy propaganda 
was strong and threatening to exer- 
cise reprisals against families left in 
France. Physically and morally, a 
tremendous effort was demanded from 
everybody. I shall ask Mr. Siegel if 
he thinks that it was the time to an- 
tagonize the feelings of the majority, 
a vast majority ? 

I have no doubt that Mr. Siegel is 
acting on idealistic motives when he 
writes as critically as he does of the 
contents of the Circular, but if he had 
been in Africa at the time the Circular 
was written, he would have under- 
stood and appreciated more fully the 
problems as regards the African popu- 
lation. From reading the Circular Mr. 
Siegel can gather a little information 
concerning the conditions with which 
Eboué was faced and what needed to 
be done, but reading this document 
alone is certainly not enough for him 
to understand fully those problems 
nor to appreciate what the Circular 
contains. Eboué found the country in 
his own words ‘‘threatened from with- 
in,’’ a population which did not in- 
crease in some sectors and diminishing 
in others, ‘‘a population in the proc- 
ess of disintegration and dispersion.”’ 
Whatever the reasons for these evils 
were, whether ‘‘the continued system 
of large concessions, uncontrolled eco- 
nomic exploitation, a sometimes clum- 
sy proselytism, the slumbering educa- 
tional system, or finally and mainly 
the oblivion one might even say the 
contempt, in which the native political 
and social organization had _ been 
kept’’; it was not Eboué’s aim to try 
to turn back the clock or to recrimi- 
nate, his aim was to create a regional 
unity, to link together tribes which 
were in the process of being dispersed 
and broken up. He knew full well that 
the main purpose of colonization had 
been to exploit the riches of the coun- 
try. But he himself was concerned, 
above all, with the welfare of the in- 
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habitants and their well balanced 
progress. Was it in his power to stop 
the colonizing process and have the 
French evacuate Africa? He knew by 
first hand experience the people of this 
country, where he came 35 years ago 
and where he lived more than 25 
years, he knew how desperately they 
needed outside help. Before the com- 
ing of the French, the tribes were 
fighting each other to death and dis- 
appearance; now, they were menaced 
by the impact of the Western civiliza- 
tion. But this civilization could bring 
them a better life and a chance to 
unite and advance, on the condition, 
however, that the first steps were 
taken first. His aim was therefore to 
form a basis, and a basis which the 
Africans themselves could understand, 
upon which to commence his work. 
This was the reason for his insistence 
on the re-establishment of the chiefs, 
the chiefs whose authority the Afri- 
cans themselves recognized by long 
tradition and not ‘‘functionaries’’ 
placed in charge by an alien adminis- 
tration. Eboué recognized it as useless 
to try to impose on the African a for- 
eign system of society, no matter how 
democratic or ideal; they had their 
own traditions, which if destroyed, 
meant chaos and a further disintegra- 
tion of African life. Eboué wanted 
to work from within the framework 
of the African natural institutions 
and as a first step in re-establishing 
these institutions he concentrated 
upon re-storing the chiefs to their for- 
mer positions. This insistence on al- 
lowing the Africans to proceed ac- 
cording to their own traditions was in 
itself an innovation for French colo- 
nial policy which was _ previously 
based on assimilation. 

Mr. Siegel attacks strongly the use 
that Governor-General Eboué wanted 
to make of the mission schools and 
seems to think that he was a strong 
supporter of the Catholic Church and 
wished to impose Christianity upon 
the Africans. It is sincerely to be re- 
eretted that the only document Mr. 
Siegel had at his disposal to judge 
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Governor-General Eboué was the 
‘*Circulaire Générale.’’ It has been ex- 
plained how and why Governor-Gen- 
eral Eboué was under the obligation 
to call on everybody to work. Gov- 
ernor-General Eboué was not a sup- 
porter of the Catholic Church; he was 
not a Catholic, not any more than a 
Protestant. He had the fullest respect 
for all religions, but was not affiliated 
with any one of them. His attitude 
towards those problems was one of ab- 
solute neutrality; his personal beliefs 
were essentially of a philosophical na- 
ture. In his educational programs 
which aimed at providing a decent ed- 
ucation for the greatest possible num- 
ber of children and then selecting the 
most able to continue with a higher 
exacting education to provide the 
needs of the country as regards pro- 
fessional personnel, Eboué needed the 
cooperation of the mission schools and 
was bound to make concessions wheth- 
er he liked it or not. 


I would also point out to Mr. Siegel 
that the Circular was issued pending 
further instructions and was meant 
primarily as an indication of a com- 
pletely new basis of colonial policy 
to those who were administering the 
country. 

Finally, as I already wrote, this Cir- 
cular must be considered altogether 
with the special circumstances which 
surrounded it. To express the view 
that Governor-General Eboué was 
wrong in adopting such or such atti- 
tude on some African problems opens 
the way to lengthy discussions which 
are as old as the colonization itself. 
Governor-General Eboué did his best, 
in the worst cireumstances; that does 
not mean that he liked very much the 
way he had to trod on. At several 
times during his career, he had been 
pressed to run for the election to the 
Chamber of Deputies or the Senate, 
he was very much tempted to lead the 
easy life of a Senator for Martinique 
or Guadeloupe, but he felt that his 
duty was to work on the field, very 
close to the people of his race, and 
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without any high sounding theories or 
proclamation, to help them towards a 


better life. 
Mr. Siegel may not like the Circu- 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: Some Economic and Social Implications of Court Decisions 
Affecting the Rights of Negroes on Public Conveyances 


C. A. Cnicxk, Sr. 


VER SINCE NEGROES WERE FIRST 

LANDED AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, 
IN 1619, a perennial problem of this 
country has been ‘‘what to do with 
the Negro.’’ Various methods and 
schemes have been tried by which the 
Negro might be kept in ‘‘his place.”’ 
But the Negro has refused to ‘‘stay 
put,’’ for two good reasons, namely, 
he is seldom present at the conference 
table where his place is decided upon, 
and the place decided upon for him 
is generally an inferior one. 

Many of the white historians would 
lead one to believe that the Negro 
slaves were contented with their status 
as slaves—satisfied to work hard all 
the week and dance and sing in the 
yards of the ‘‘Big Houses’’ on Satur- 
day night. But modern-day historians, 
and especially Negro historians, point 
out that the Negro slaves were not 
happy and that insurrections were not 
rare among them. Moreover, the slave 
masters lived in constant fear because 
of insurrections of the slaves, and, as 
a method of keeping the slaves in their 
places, meetings among them were for- 
bidden unless they were chaperoned 
by a white person. 

Soon after the Civil War the South- 
ern states adopted a general policy of 
segregation as another method of 
keeping the Negro in his place. Just 
how dear and sacred the institution of 
segregation is to many Southern 
whites can be judged by their reac- 
tions to the recent reports of the Pres- 
ident’s Committees on Civil Rights 
and Education. Upon reading the 
many comments by Southern white 
editors one is led to believe that the 
reports dealt only with the Negro and 
segregation, because Southern white 
editors, by and large, lost sight of the 


other parts of these most excellent re- 
ports. 

Because of the present day discus- 
sions and court decisions regarding 
the entire area of segregation, it oc- 
curred to the writer that a retrospect 
of court decisions touching one phase 
of segregation — public transporta- 
tion—would prove to be both valu- 
able and interesting reading. 


Hall v. DeCuir! 


The State of Louisiana, immediate- 
ly following the Civil War, adopted 
a constitution which provided, among 
other things, that all persons shall 
enjoy equal rights and privileges 
upon any conveyance of a _ public 
character. Moreover, a Reconstruc- 
tion statute passed by the General 
Assembly, February 23, 1869, forbade 
all persons engaged within the State 
of Louisiana in the business of com- 
mon carriers of passengers to refuse 
accommodations on their convey- 
ances, or to eject therefrom any per- 
son, solely because of his race or 
color. The statute further provided 
that any person discriminated against 
by a common carrier of passengers be- 
cause of his race, would have a right 
of action to recover any damage, 
which he may sustain, before any 
court of competent jurisdictions.” 

John G. Benson, the master and 
owner of a steamboat, was licensed to 
engage in the business of carrying 
passengers and freight between New 
Orleans, Louisiana and Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. Josephine DeCuir, a Ne- 
gro, took passage upon the boat from 


1§ubmitted April 17, 1877. Decided Jan- 
uary 14, 1878. 95 U.S. 547. 
2Tbid., pp. 547-552. 
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New Orleans to Hermitage, Louisiana. 
She was refused accommodations, on 
account of her race, in the cabin spe- 
cially set apart for white passengers. 
Whereupon Mrs. DeCuir entered suit 
against Mr. Benson in the Eighth Dis- 
trict Court for the Parish of New Or- 
leans under the provision of the act 
cited above. The District Court held 
that the statute made it imperative 
upon Mr. Benson to admit Mrs. De- 
Cuir to the privileges of the cabin for 
white people, and that the act was not 
a regulation of commerce among the 
states. A Judgment for $1,000 was 
given against Mr. Benson. He ap- 
pealed the case to the State Supreme 
Court on the ground that the statute 
was inoperative and void as to him in 
respect to the matter complained of, 
because, as applied to his business, it 
was an attempt to regulate commerce 
among the states and, therefore, in 
conflict with article 1, section 8, para- 
graph 3, of the Constitution of the 
United States.’ 

In spite of Mr. Benson’s conten- 
tions, based upon the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, the State Su- 
preme Court sustained the decision of 
the lower court. Mr. Benson then car- 
ried his cause to the highest tribunal 
in the land—the Supreme Court of 
the United States.* It is interesting 
to note that the United States Su- 
preme Court based its decision in this 
case, as it has in so many similar cases, 
solely on the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution. 


It is with this provision of the statute 
alone that we have to deal. We have noth- 
ing whatever to do with it as a regulation 
of internal commerce or as affecting any- 
thing else than commerce among States.® 


Continuing its deliberation in the case 
the Court said, 


The Supreme Court of Louisiana having 
decided that an act of the General Assembly, 


3*‘Congress shall have power to regulate 


commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes.’’ 


495 U. 8. 553 
5] bid. 
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approved February 23, 1869, ‘‘An Act to 
enforce the thirteenth article of the Consti- 
tution of this State, and to regulate the 
licenses mentioned in said thirteenth ar- 
ticle’’ requires those engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers among the states 
to give all persons traveling within that 
state, upon vessels employed in such business, 
equal rights and privileges in all parts of 
the vessel, without distinction on account of 
race or color, and subjects to an action for 
damage the owner of such a vessel who 
excludes colored passengers, on the account of 
their color, from the cabins set apart by him 
for the use of whites during the passage; 
this court accepting as conclusive this con- 
struction of the act by the highest court of 
the State holds that the act, so far as it has 
such operation, is a regulation of interstate 
ecommerce and, therefore, to that extent un- 
constitutional. The judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana is reversed and 
the cause remanded, with instructions to re- 
verse the judgment of the District Court 
and direct such further proceedings in con- 
formity with this opinion may appear to be 
necessary.& 


A great deal has been written by 
white authors concerning the “mis- 
rule” of the South by Negroes and 
Carpet Baggers immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War. This is one of the 
many reasons stated by the white 
man why he feels that Negroes should 
not vote and hold public office. How- 
ever, anyone familiar with the history 
of Reconstruction cannot help from 
believing that it was such liberal and 
just legislation as was declared un- 
constitutional in the DeCuir vs. Ben- 
son case above that makes the South- 
ern whites fear the Negroes’ vote. 


Louisville, New Orleans and Texas 
R. RB. v. the State of Mississippi*® 


Segregation is so universal through- 
out the entire South, not only in pas- 
senger transportation, but in every 
avenue of life, that many of us have 
forgotten that at least one state had 


SI bid. 

TI bid. 

5Submitted January 10, 1890. 
March 3, 1890, 133 U.S. 587. 
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to sue a railroad company before the 
railroad would adopt a policy of 
segregation. That is exactly what 
happened in Mississippi in 1890. 

On March 2, 1888 the legislature of 
Mississippi passed a statute requiring 
all railroads carrying passengers in 
that state (other than street rail- 
ways) to provide ‘‘equal but separate 
accommodations’ for the white and 
colored races, 

The above named railroad violated 
the statute for which it was tried and 
found guilty. The railroad appealed 
the case to the State Supreme Court 
which court upheld the decision of 
the lower court. The railroad finally 
carried the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Counsel for the railroad relied 
heavily on a previous decision of the 
Court in the noted Hall vs. DeCuir 
case, which case, argued the counsel, 
was very similar to the present one.!® 
However, the Court, after a long 
ramble in high sounding and techni- 
cal phrases, concluded that the two 
eases were not similar. 


. This court held that the Statute, so 
far as applicable to the facts in that case 
(Hall vs. DeCuir) to be invalid. That de- 
cision is invoked here; but there is this 
marked difference. The Supreme Court of 
the State of Louisiana held that the act 
applied to interstate carriers and required 
them, when they came within the limits of 
the State, to receive colored passengers into 
the cabin set apart for white persons. This 
court, accepting that construction as con- 
clusive, held the act was a regulation of 
interstate commerce and, therefore, beyond 
the power of the state. ... In this case the 
Supreme Court of Mississippi held that the 
statute applied solely to commerce within 
the State; and that construction being the 
construction of a statute of a State by its 
highest court, must be accepted as conelu- 
sive,!1 


The Court concluded the case with 
the following statement : 


%Quotation marks supplied. 
10See supra, footnote 6. 
11133 U. 8S. 588-591. 
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‘‘We see no error in the ruling of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Mississippi and the judgment is there- 
fore, Affirmed.’’!” 

It is always a dangerous procedure 
for a layman to attempt to criticize 
the fine and technical points in any 
area of learning, and especially is this 
true in the field of jurisprudence. 
Therefore, I am reluctant to attempt 
to appraise the decisions of such an 
august body of men as those who from 
time to time have composed the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
However, it must be admitted that it 
is difficult for one to see how the 
Louisiana statute which forbade the 
separation of the races on public car- 
riers was held to be a violation of the 
commerce clause to the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the Mississippi statute 
which required public carriers to 
separate the races was not held to be 
a violation of that clause. It seems 
very evident that the High Court in- 
terpreted the statutes in question in 
such a way as to permit each state 
concerned to adopt a policy of segre- 
gating its Negro citizens on public 
carriers. It is difficult to pass a law 
affecting a railroad’s policy in the 
transportation of passengers within 
one state without at the same time 
affecting its policy in such matters 
throughout its entire route. The at- 
titude of the Supreme Court regard- 
ing Negroes’ Constitutional rights 
immediately following the Civil War, 
and during a long number of years 
thereafter, may best be expressed 
from a quotation by Mr. Konwitz: 

‘‘In many ways the Supreme Court 
has been a bulwark of our liberty but 
its record in cases involving the 
claims of Negroes to protection of the 
Constitution is scarcely one of which 
the Court, or we can be proud.’’ 

It should be pointed out that in 
this case Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. 
Justice Bradley dissented from the 


127 bid., p. 592. 

18Milton B. Konwitz, ‘‘A Nation Within 
a Nation—The Negro and the Supreme 
Court.’’ The American Scholar, XT: 2. 
(Winter 1941-42). 
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majority opinion of the Court. In his 
very able and strongly worded dis- 
senting opinion, Mr. Justice Harlan 
eoneluded with the following state- 
ment, which statement the writer 
most heartily accepts: 

In its application to passengers on vessels 
engaged in interstate commerce, the Louis- 
iana enactment forbade the separation of 
the white and black races while such ves- 
sels were within the limits of that State. 
The Mississippi statute, in its application 
to passengers on railroad trains employed 
in interstate commerce, requires such separa- 
tion of the races while those trains are 
within the State. I am unable to see how 
the former is a regulation of interstate 
commerce and the latter is not. ... 


The Separate Coach Law of 
Oklahoma’® 


In 1907 the legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma passed a law known as 
the ‘‘separate coach law.’’ The act 
required every railroad company do- 
ing business in the state to provide 
separate coaches and separate wait- 
ing rooms for the white and Negro 
passengers. 

This act, like similar ones passed 
throughout the Southern states at one 
time or another since the Civil War, 
called for separate but equal facilities, 
Anyone who has traveled on a segre- 
gated public carrier knows all too well 
that only the ‘‘separate clauses’’ of 
the acts have been fully complied 
with. Moreover, no one can possibly 
believe that the Southern law makers 
ever expected the carriers to fully 
comply with the ‘‘equal facilities 
clauses’’ of the acts. The Oklahoma 
act explicitly gave the railroads the 
option of providing sleeping cars, din- 
ing ears, and chair cars for their Ne- 
gro passengers. But the act expressly 
stated that, in case the railroads de- 
cided to furnish sleeping cars, dining 
ears, and chair cars for their Negro 


14133 U. S. 587-588. 
158ubmitted October 26, 1909. Decided 
November 30, 1914. 35 U.S. 69. 
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passengers, such cars would have to 
be used exclusively by Negroes.1® 

On February 15, 1908, just before 
the act was to go into effect, five Ne- 
groes (only four of their names ap- 
peared in the suit) brought suit in the 
Cireuit Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma against five rail- 
roads (Santa Fe, Frisco, M K & T, 
Rock Island, and Fort Smith & West- 
ern) to restrain them from making 
any distinction in service on account 
of race. The Negroes contended that 
the statute was repugnant to (a) the 
commerce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution, (b) the enabling act under 
which Oklahoma was admitted to the 
Union, and (c) the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
railroads affected by the Oklahoma 
statute, unlike the railroad affected 
by the Mississippi statute mentioned 
above, insisted on the right to comply 
with the statute. The railroads 
claimed that the indictment failed to 
state a case entitling the complainants 
to relief in equity. 

The Circuit Court sustained the 
point of view of the railroads. Where- 
upon the Negroes appealed the case 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit. This court 
upheld the decree of the lower court. 
The Negroes then resorted to their 
one last hope so far as this case was 
eoncerned—the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Anyone familiar with 
the philosophy of the Supreme Court 
at that period of our history on ques- 
tions involving the Constitutional 
rights of Negroes, is not surprised to 
read that it, too, disappointed the Ne- 
groes by upholding the decision of the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals.%* 

This case brings out nothing new so 
far as the Federal Courts are con- 
cerned and their dealing with the 
rights of Negroes during that period 
of our history. The Supreme Court 
said about the same thing it had said 
in the two cases reviewed above. 


167 bid., pp. 69-70. 
17] bid., pp. 70-71. 
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(a) A state had a right to pass a 
law providing for separate but equal 
facilities for the two races. (b) The 
principle of separate but equal facili- 
ties was not a violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. (c) The act must be construed 
as applying wholly to intrastate 
transportation, in the absence of a 
different construction and hence does 
not contravene the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution."® 

However, the Court pronounced a 
principle in this case that was of the 
utmost significance to Negroes then, 
and as Negroes become a smaller and 
smaller proportion of the national 
population the principle will become 
even more important. In upholding 
the decree of the Circuit Court, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals said: 


The provision of the act quoted above 
relating to sleeping cars, dining cars, and 
chair cars did not offend against the Four- 
teenth Amendment as these cars were com- 
paratively speaking luxuries and that it 
was competent for the legislature to take 
into consideration the limited demand for 
such accommodations by the one race, as 
compared with the demand on the part of 
the other.19 


The Attorney General of the State, 
in the brief filed by him in support of 
the law said: 


The plaintiffs must show that their own 
travel is in such quantity and of such kind 
as to actually afford the roads the same 
profits, not per man but per car, as does the 
white traffic, or sufficient profit to justify 
the furnishing of the facility.29 


But on this point the Supreme 
Court said : 


This argument with respect to volume of 
traffic seems to us to be without merit. It 
makes the Constitutional right depend upon 
the number of persons who may be dis- 
criminated against, whereas the essence of 
the Constitutional right is that it is a per- 
sonal one. ... It is the individual who is 


18]bid., p. 71. 
197 bid., p. 70. 
207bid., p. 71. 
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entitled to the equal protection of the laws. 
... So much of the Oklahoma separate coach 
law of December 18, 1907, as permits car- 
riers to provide sleeping cars, dining cars, 
and chair cars exclusively for white persons 
and to provide no similar accommodations 
for Negroes denies the latter the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.?1! 


As was stated above, Negroes lost 
their case, but the above named prin- 
ciple laid down by the Supreme Court 
has proved very significant in recent 
years. Were it not for this principle 
established by the Court, the South- 
ern states certainly would argue that 
the Negroes’ demands for medicine, 
law, ete., are not large enough to jus- 
tify a state’s putting in such courses 
as may be demanded by Negroes at 
any given time. 

As to the other part of the Court’s 
decision in this case, the reactions of 
the writer to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in the two cases re- 
viewed above are applicable to this 
case. 


Corporation Commission v. 
Interracial Commission? 


It is quite often stated from the 
publie platform and by the press that 
race relations are better in North 
Carolina than in any other state. 
Whatever one may think regarding 
the above rather broad assumption, as 
compared with many of the Southern 
states, the ‘‘Old Tar Heel State’’ has 
made an enviable record in the treat- 
ment of its Negro citizens. However, 
the fact remains that as late as 1930, 
it required a ruling from the State 
Supreme Court to force bus lines, 
licensed by the State, to make provi- 
sions on their lines for colored pas- 
sengers. 

The Interracial Commission of 
North Carolina filed a petition with 
the Corporation Commission asking 
the Commission to use the power 
vested in it by the State to force bus 


217 bid., p. 71. 
22Submitted February 12, 1930. Decided 
1930. 198 North Carolina 317. 
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lines transporting passengers within 
the State to accept colored passengers 
on their buses. The Corporation Com- 
mission dismissed the petition on the 
grounds that it had no legal authority 
to act in such matters. After which 
the Interracial Commission appealed 
to the courts for redress. The lower 
court sustained the decision of the 
Corporation Commission in the lat- 
ter’s contention that it had no juris- 
diction in the matter. The Interracial 
Commission, feeling that its cause was 
a just one, appealed the case to the 
State Supreme Court which court 
reversed the decision of the lower 
court and the decision of the Corpora- 
tion Commission.2* The Supreme 
Court, among other things said : 


. Now, therefore, upon motion of the 
petitioners, the transportation committee 
above named, it is hereby ordered, adjudged 
and decreed as follows: (1) That the ex- 
ceptions of the petitioners to the dismissal 
of the petition by the Corporation Commis- 
sion be, and the same are hereby sustained; 
(2) That the Corporation Commission has 
and is entitled to exercise full power and 
authority to make reasonable rules and regu- 
lations governing and regulating the trans- 
portation of all passengers on buses includ- 
ing Negroes, and require the bus operators, 
operating under franchise, granted pursuant 
to chapter 136, Public Law 1927 and other 
pertinent statutes, provide ‘‘equal but sepa- 
rate accommodations’ ’24 for white and Ne- 
gro passengers; (3) That this case is here- 
by remanded to the Corporation Commission 
for further proceedings upon said petition 
and further orders pursuant to this decree.*5 


The economic and social advantages 
of this decision to Negroes in general 
and especially to the Negro inhabi- 
tants of North Carolina cannot be 
overestimated. As was pointed out by 
the Interracial Committee in its peti- 
tion to the Corporation Commission 
in recent years, following the con- 
struction of good roads in the State, 

237 bid., p, 318 

24Quotation marks supplied. 

25198 North Carolina 319, 
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bus lines have become the most im- 
portant carriers of passengers. Any- 
one at all familiar with the rural 
South knows how dependent rural 
people are on bus lines to transport 
them to and from their daily work as 
well as to ‘‘earry them to town on 
Saturdays.’’ Moreover, the Interracial 
Commission pointed out that the bus 
lines made use of the highways which 
were kept up by public taxes, but 
refused to transport a part of the 
citizens who help to pay those taxes. 
It is difficult to conceive of a greater 
example of subtle economic exploita- 
tion than was being perpetrated by 
the bus lines against the Negro in- 
habitants of the State. But on the 
other hand, it is to the everlasting 
eredit of the Interracial Commission 
of the State that it fought the case 
through to the highest court in the 
State. And it is a star in the Court’s 
crown that it handed down a decision 
in favor of the Interracial Commis- 
§10n, 

It is significant to note that the 
Interracial Commission sought per- 
mission for Negroes to occupy the 
rear of the buses. It pointed out: 
‘*.,. that in buses, and in the rear 
thereof, a simple and inexpensive 
partition wall of transparent mate- 
rial movable and adjustable can be 
used so that the races may be sepa- 
rated in each bus. ...’’26 

That Negroes asked for a seat in 
the rear of buses in 1929 and hailed 
it as a great victory when the State 
Supreme Court decided in their 
favor, and that Negroes are now 
(1948), after a short period of nine- 
teen years, asking for the right to sit 
wherever there may be a vacant seat 
is indicative of a great advancement 
in social thinking by them. Moreover, 
it is a strong indication that they are 
becoming more and more determined 


to oceupy their rightful places in a 
democracy. 


267Tbid., pp. 319-320. 
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Morgan v. Commonwealth of 
Virginia*’ 

This suit was brought by Irene 
Morgan who, enroute from Gloucester 
County, Virginia to Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was arrested because she refused 
a request of the driver of the bus to 
take a back seat. Her refusal to take 
a back seat was regarded as a viola- 
tion of a Virginia law which requires 
all passenger motor vehicles, both in- 
terstate and intrastate, to separate 
‘‘without discrimination’’?® the white 
and colored passengers in their motor 
buses so that contiguous seats will not 
be occupied by persons of different 
races at the same time.”® 

For violation of the above named 
statute, Miss Morgan was tried and 
convicted in a Virginia State Court. 
The case was appealed to the State 
Supreme Court which affirmed the 
decision of the lower court. The case 
was then carried to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Miss Morgan rested her contention 
on the grounds that the Virginia law 
was a regulation of interstate com- 
merce and that the power reserved to 
the state by the Tenth Amendment 
did not include the power to require 
an interstate motor passenger to 0oc- 
eupy a seat restricted to the use of 
his race.3® 

The Supreme Court based its deci- 
sion upon whether the Virginia stat- 
ute in question was a violation of the 
commerce clause of the Federal con- 
stitution. Mr. Justice Reed, speaking 
for the Court, said: 


... Actually, the first question alone needs 
consideration, for if the statute unlawfully 
burdens interstate commerce, the reserved 
powers of the state will not validate it.31 


Concluding the case the Justice 
said : 


27Submitted October 1945. Decided June 
1946. United States Supreme Court Report. 
Bulletin Number 704, pp. 1-16. 

28Quotation marks supplied. 

2290p. cit., United States Supreme Court 
Report, p. 1. 
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... As no state law can reach beyond its 
own border nor bar the transportation of 
passengers across its boundaries, diverse 
seating requirements for the races in inter- 
state journeys result. As there is no Fed- 
eral act dealing with the separation of races 
in interstate transportaion, we must decide 
the validity of this Virginia statute on the 
challenge that it interferes with commerce, 
as a matter of balance between the exercise 
of the local police power and the need for 
national uniformity in the regulations for 
interstate travel. It seems clear to us that 
seating arrangements for different races in 
interstate motor travel require a single uni- 
form rule to promote and protect national 
travel. Consequently, we hold the Virginia 
statute in controversy invalid.32 


Over-all Social and Economic 
Implications 

Until a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court affect- 
ing the rights of Negroes in education 
in Oklahoma, probably the decision 
in the Morgan case provoked more 
discussion from the public platform 
and the press than any other decision 
by the Court affecting Negroes since 
the famous Dred Scott case. In all 
cases, other than the recent one in 
Oklahoma, involving Negroes’ rights 
in education, the Court has allowed 
the state concerned, time to provide 
the ‘‘separate but equal facilities’’ in 
education complained of. The state 
concerned made a gesture of provid- 
ing the equal facilities complained of 
in its already-existing Negro college. 
Such an arrangement did not disturb 
the status quo—the state’s sacred 
policy of segregation. The same ob- 
servation could be made with refer- 
ence to the Court’s recent decisions 
resulting in Negroes’ being placed on 
jury duty in the Southern states. 
Neither did this disturb the status 
quo, too much. 

However, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled thai a state 
could not force bus lines to segregate 
interstate passengers, the white South 


82Tbid., p. 10. 
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was stunned. For Negroes and whites 
to sit indiscriminately would be inter- 
mingling of the races on a basis of 
‘*social equality’’ and, of course, to 
many white Southerners this would 
be the unpardonable sin. Also, but 
few decisions handed down by the 
Court have led to as much confusion 
and misunderstandings as the Morgan 
ease. The following are examples of 
the many questions raised regarding 
that decision; (a) Will the decision 
affect interstate train passengers? (b) 
Will it affect passengers on interstate 
buses who are traveling from one 
point to another within the same 
state? To date there have been no 
satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. By and large, bus lines and rail- 
roads have attempted through subtle 
means to evade the decision. Cases 
are now pending in the courts which 
grew out of public carriers of pas- 
sengers attempting to evade the deci- 
sion. A recent ruling by Judge John 
Paul for the Federal District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia 
added to the confusion. The Judge 
ruled that a public carrier of pas- 
sengers had the right to seat its pas- 
sengers as it sees fit.** If the Supreme 
Court sustains this point of view and 
thus permits the carriers to do that 
which it will not permit the states to 
do, the Morgan case will be lost after 
all. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Morgan case, and in other recent 
eases affecting the Constitutional and 
civil rights of Negroes, was most 
promising and encouraging for the 
future. Indeed the quotation cited 
above from Mr. Konwitz seems no 
longer true or applicable to the Court 
in its decisions affecting the Consti- 
tutional rights of Negroes. Rather, a 
quotation from <u article written by 
Mr. Richardson more nearly describes 
Guide, January 10, 1948, 


33Journal and 
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the apparent attitude of the Court to- 
ward the Constitutional rights of 
Negroes. 


After this survey of recent Supreme Court 
decisions as they affect Negro rights, there 
can be no question but that the judicial 
winds have violently shifted. The Court has 
changed some of its established Constitu- 
tional doctrines. . . . While it has not yet 
given a clear cut opinion that would settle 
all moot questions involving the Consti- 
tutional rights of Negroes, it has demon- 
strated its hostility to all forms of diserimi- 
nation and adopted a latitudinarian system 
of construction which makes us look for- 
ward, with less apprehension than we other- 
wise would to the infusion of some new 
blood into the Court.34 


In closing this review of court de- 
cisions affecting the rights of Negroes 
on public conveyances it should be 
pointed out that segregation in pas- 
senger transportation has resulted in 
an inferior service and/or higher pas- 
senger rates for Negroes and whites. 
If the money used to build two infe- 
rior waiting rooms were put into one, 
and if all passengers took seats in the 
same cars until they were filled, in- 
stead of forcing the carriers to haul 
two half filled cars, all would get bet- 
ter service and/or lower rates. 

Finally, all minority groups in this 
country should be grateful to public 
spirited organizations and individuals 
who have assisted in bringing the 
problems of minority groups before 
the courts. And especially should 
Negroes be grateful to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and its attorneys who, 
together, in recent years, have fought 
incessantly before the courts that Ne- 
groes may enjoy the fruits of demoe- 
racy. 


34Scovel Richardson: ‘‘Changing Con- 
cepts of the Supreme Court as They Affect 
the Legal Status of the Negro.’’ National 
Bar Journal, April, 1942, p. 129. 
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Section B: Negro Stereotypes 


Epear Rocgit CuarK 


HE HISTORY OF MANKIND HAS BEEN 
‘3 THREATENED BY A MENDACIOUS 
BAND OF SCHOLARS who have concen- 
trated on distorted texts hailing the 
dubious achievements of races, na- 
tions, generals, and politicians. It is 
left to them to pass on the worst or to 
leave out the best to the succeeding 
generations. Often the snooty efforts 
of our sages are moulded into set pat- 
terns. These patterns have become 
racial stereotypes by which members 
of a specific race or religion become 
a stock characterization which labels 
as inferior, not only one individual, 
but by extension, to all other mem- 
bers of his group. 

Late in 1944, the Writers’ War 
Board Committee to Combat Hatred 
came to the conclusion that writers, 
by habitual employment of ‘‘stock 
characters,’’ were unconsciously fos- 
tering and encouraging group preju- 
dice. Constant repetition of racial 
stereotypes were exaggerating and 
perpetuating the false notion that this 
is a white, Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
country, in which all other racial 
stocks and religious faiths are defi- 
nitely of lesser dignity. 

Stereotypes take their place along 
with name-calling and wunreasoned 
slogans to promote and perpetuate 
prejudice. By the time we have grown 
up, many of us have distorted pic- 
tures in our minds of people and 
types with whom we have had no con- 
tact. Negroes become stereotyped as 
happy-go-lucky; Jews or Scots as 
stingy; and the Irish as drunkards 
and hot tempered. These stereotypes 
are constantly reinforced through 
newspapers, motion pictures, conver- 
sations, jokes, books, and radio. A 
single story, comic strip, or movie, 
may not make a deep impression at 
once; but when time after time, the 
Negro is presented as a shiftless char- 
acter, the Latin as a gangster, and the 
oriental as a slinking, mysterious, and 
erafty person; then strong and last- 


ing impressions are made to form 
deep-seated attitudes and prejudices. 
When we laugh at Rochester, Beulah, 
Amos and Andy, Uncle Tom, or Uncle 
Remus, we are by no means ignora- 
muses, for we must surely find some 
uncomplimentary term to put us into 
stitches. 


The Minstrel 
These stereotypes may have started 
with the minstrel. However, the 


whites did not originate the minstrel 
show. During the reign of the plant- 
er aristocracy, bands of talented 
slaves were formed to entertain plan- 
tation guests. Shortly after this had 
become an established practice, the 
whites blacked their faces and 
started in 1873, what is considered as 
the first authentic Negro minstrel. 
With blackened face men sitting in 
a half-moon position on the stage; 
with the assistance of an interlocutor 
and the jocular end men, and with 
the bones, tambourines, guitars and 
banjos supplying the accompani- 
ment; the stage was set for this 
unique style of entertainment. 
Following the bitterness of the 
Civil War, the ruins, the devastation, 
and the humiliation; the Reconstruc- 
tion Period with its reign of carpet- 
baggers and Negro politicians, these 
minstrel-comedians became the un- 
witting agents of reaction, belittling 
the Negro through the parodization 
and distortion of his song. These 
parodies pictured the Negro as a 
comical, carefree, lazy, simple buf- 
foon, whose chief interest in life was 
to steal and eat chicken, chase ’pos- 
sums, sling a razor, drink gin, and 
enjoy his little “Lil’ Liza Jane.” By 
attempting to catch the spirit of the 
plantation life, these men, under 
burnt cork, carried on one of the 
most vicious types of stereotype and 
propaganda. During this great boon 
the philosophy and attitudes of the 
Negro were distorted in the content 
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of vulgar and indecent minstrel ma- 
terial. Soon the infamous “coon” 
songs were flooding the land. These 
songs were at the very core of hate 
and ridicule. The following are 
samples found in the contagious 
eycle of coon songs. 


New Coon in Town (1883), 

Whistling Coon (1888), 

Little Alabama Coon (1893), 

All Coons Look Alike to Me (1896), 

Mammy’s Little Pumpkin Colored Coon 
(1897), 

Every Race Has a 
(1899). 


The minstrel, states Edward B. 
Marks, became one of “mock dignity 
that grew upon its practitioners un- 
til it became a real, grotesque exag- 
geration that mocked a vanishing 
ideal. 


Flag But a Coon 


The Motion Picture 


The motion picture industry has 
continued to make disparaging pres- 
entations of minorities, but there 
seems to be some hope on the hori- 
zon. The gentlemen in Hollywood 
should make more pictures like the 
anti-Semitic “Crossfire” and “Body 
and Soul.” The much heralded expo- 
sure of the K.K.K. in “The Burning 
Cross” was disappointing. The cross 
burned only faintly because it lacked 
conviction, and being poorly acted, 
left it an amateurish quality which 
left its message meaningless. But the 
greatest insult to any minority and 
second only to the minstrel in spread- 
ing vicious lies and obnoxious scenes, 
was D. W. Griffith’s motion picture, 
“The Birth of a Nation.” Despite its 
financial success in 1915, and despite 
its great epoch in picture making, it 
still remains the daguerreotype in 
motion picture; the last word in de- 
picting the Negro as obnoxious and 
audacious. The film was a passionate 
persuasive avowal of the inferiority 
of the Negro. Griffith, true to his 
Southern upbringing and convictions, 
gave the film rude strength. Unlike 
the minstrel which pictured the Ne- 
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gro as lazy’and stupid, “The Birth 
of a Nation” pictured him as arro- 
gant, lustful and villainous, when 
freed from white domination. The 
social implications awakened the na- 
tion to a raging controversy. Oswald 
Garrison Villard condemned it as a 
“deliberate attempt to humiliate ten 
million American citizens.” 


The motion picture industry cer- 
tainly has capitalized on stereotypes. 
A number of pictures including 
“Tales of Manhattan” and “Song of 
the South,” were definitely uncom- 
plimentary toward the Negro. Of 
course the documentary picture 
“Gone With The Wind,” created 
controversial attitudes in regard to 
the Negro characterizations. This 
does not suggest that a Negro should 
not portray Negro réles, but they 
are the exaggerated Negro characters 
that one resents on the screen. In 
many Southern towns the patrons will 
not permit a motion picture to be 
shown with a Negro in a réle other 
than a menial or a. buffoon. The Ne- 
gro porter, who is afraid of ghosts; 
and the Negro maid, who is supersti- 
tious, have become movie character 
roles. 


The Stage 


The stage is the most liberal of all 
the media in presenting minority 
characters sympathetically and hon- 
estly. The Negro is not new to the 
theatre, for actions from Aldrich to 
Robeson, have proven their acting 
ability on the stage. The exploitation 
of the Negro milieu has turned from 
the folk-plays of Ridgely Torrence 
and Paul’Green to problem-plays of 
Eugene O’Neill and others. Plays 
like ‘‘St. Louis Woman’’ and ‘‘Our 
Lan’’’ must not be confused with 
stereotypes. For these plays express 
a quality of folk life that is sincere 
and beautiful. The stage could stand 
more problem-plays, plays with gaunt 
realism like ‘‘On Whitman Avenue’’ 
and ‘‘Deep Are the Roots.’’ After 
sterile and discouraging times in the 
theater it took some courage to put 
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on ‘‘Deep Are the Roots’’ with a Ne- 
gro in the lead. This instance points 
to the first quality which both play- 
wrights and producers must have, 
that of courage to disregard the 
taboos that keep the Negro player in 
menial réles. Just recently the Broad- 
way hit, ‘‘ Annie Get Your Gun,” had 
to cancel a stop in Memphis because 
of the prominence of the part three 
Negro players portrayed. The Chair- 
man of the Board of Censors stated 
that, ‘‘It should be said that Negro 
men never have been permitted on the 
stage here except as menials, when 
white women were on the stage. This 
has been a practice since long before 
Memphis had a Board of Censors.’’ 

Regardless of its riot of color which 
had New York gaga for three years, 
the bouncing production of ‘‘Carmen 
Jones’’ found objection with many. 
The tawny, scorching African ‘‘Car- 
men Jones,’’ fell into the usual pat- 
tern of Negro musicals. There was 
the wild sensuous and abandoned 
dancing, the burlesque and gags usu- 
ally expected of Negro performers. 
The folk dramas like Ward’s ‘‘Our 
Lan’,’’ only half achieve the desired 
effect, because they tend to play up 
the picturesqueness, the folk quality 
of its people and story. The contem- 
porary stage can use more of the 
realistic treatment found in plays 
with social implications, not merely 
for their impact and significance, but 
again because they present the Negro 
in roles other than menials. 

Music 

Before Negro music can be stereo- 
typed one must first know what is 
considered as Negro music. For al- 
most three hundred years, Negro 
music has been sent from the home- 
land that cradled its youth, and has 
been scattered almost over the entire 
earth. It has been influenced by al- 
most every climate, culture, and na- 
tion, constituting a small minority in 
each country. When we say Negro 
music, we mean music which reflects 
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by content, idiom, and function, the 
true spirit of Negro life. 

A number of composers attempt- 
ing to use the coffee color in our 
American music have composed songs 
like: “That’s Why Darkies Were 
Born,” “The Glory Road,” “Gwine to 
Heaven,” and other “little darkie 
ditties.” In the September 1947 issue 
of the music magazine, Etude, there 
appeared a song called “Pickanin- 
ny,” by Ernest Peace. Part of the 
text read as follows: 


De Banjos ringing ’side de cabin Do’. 
De Darkies singing so sweet and low. 


It is difficult to believe that a re- 
spectable, international magazine, like 
the Etude would dare publish a cari- 
eature of this kind when we are try- 
ing to teach Americans unity through 
understanding. Pickanniny, an obso- 
lete, obscene term of ante-bellum 
plantation life, certainly does not fit 
into our present program on tol- 
erance. 


Americans were first introduced to 
Negro music through the spirituals. 
But the slow, bluesy, draggy, jazzy 
rhythms are usually associated with 
him on the stage and screen. Many 
composers use the so-called Negro 
idiom because it enhances the com- 
mercial value of the music. Conse- 
quently the melody is unsuited for the 
harmonization, and violates the at- 
mosphere that surrounds it. This is 
more obvious when spirituals are ab- 
ducted to realms of foreign emotions. 
It is impossible to take a modern com- 
position and say whether a Negro or a 
white composer wrote it, for many of 
the Negro composers have studied 
with the same teachers and at the 
same schools with the white com- 
posers. If one would look about him 
he would find that violent protest as 
an idiom for the Negro is more repre- 
sentative than whine and despair, or 
nostalgic themes. 


Literature 


Many text books and literary works 
contain bigotry and intolerance, and 
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our history and social studies, in par- 
ticular, should be rewritten. Poison- 
ous bias is found in many of them. It 
seems that likeness should be stressed 
rather than differences that exist 
among groups. Our culture should 
be pointed out as one of transcultura- 
tion, before presenting the barriers, 
which tend to create a negative atti- 
tude toward the group in question. 
But very often one is likely to get an 
erroneous impression of the other 
group from uncomplimentary stereo- 
typed classification given by many 
authors. Prejudice and racial stereo- 
types are encountered very early in 
the life of the child. In some cases 
the parents have been known to teach 
the alphabets of hate. At an early age 
children learn at play the games of 
elimination. The most popular and 
the quickest method of elimination or 
choosing, is by ‘‘counting out’’ by 
this classic chant: 


Eneey meeny, minny mo’, 
Catch a nigger by his toe; 
If he hollers let him go, 
Eneey meeny, minny mo’. 


Edgar Allen Poe, by implication of 
his character Jupiter in ‘‘The Gold 
Bug,’’ has created prejudice toward 
the Negro. It is regrettable that young 
readers must come across Booth Tark- 
ington’s ‘‘Seventeen,’’ in which the 
characterizations of Genesis and Ger- 
trude, the Negro servants, are dis- 
tinetly racial stereotypes; which also 
establish definite stereotypes in the 
mind of the reader. However, there 
are other stereotypes that are com- 
monly used. The long mustached 
gangster Italian; the money-grabbing 
Jew; the Mexican or half-breed cattle 
rustler; the big, red nosed [Irish 
policeman; the stingy Scotch; or the 
lazy, romantic Spanish type is em- 
ployed. The malicious intent often 
deceives one, but popular fiction, the 
radio and the screen, have presented 
a false notion that nice people are 
synonymous with Anglo-Saxons. It is 
the same with Shakespeare’s ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice.’’ Shylock is depicted 
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as a character to be reckoned with, 
and a negative reaction toward all 
Jews is immediately formed. Inves- 
tigation has proved, however, that 
the historical background of Shake- 
speare’s Shylock was incorrect. It is 
disclosed that the Bard was wholly 
unacquainted with the Jews of his 
time, since there had been no Jews in 
England for 300 years. 

A number of people were shocked 
at the frank, violent quality of Rich- 
ard Wright’s ‘‘Black Boy.’’ The 
often obscene descriptions placed the 
book along with other typical stereo- 
types. In some circles he was even 
called an obscurant. At least this is 
a healthy sign ; people are fed up with 
filthy descriptions of Negro low life. 


The Comics 


On the newsstand at the moment is 
a comic series called “The Classic 
Series.” One of the featured “clas- 
sics” is “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which 
was written for a certain cause in 
our history, and because of its social 
significance, it has served it purpose 
well. However, children cannot fully 
grasp its real meaning; consequent- 
ly, its encouragement for a comic 
edition is not only offensive, but ob- 
solete. 

It is also noted that one newspaper 
is carrying a weekly comic drawn by 
William Donahey. In this comic, 
called “The Teenie Weenies,” the 
Negro teenie Gogo’s lines read as fol- 
lows, one week: “Lawsy! Dat ol hen 
what has been sittin’ on de eggs up 
at de big house on de lane done has 
twinees. Yo all can’t tell one from 
de othah.” There is no excuse for 
the introduction of this type of dia- 
lect in this comic. It is quite possible 
that many children, whose associa- 
tions have been limited with Negro 
children, may develop a negative 
impression that all Negro children 
may speak in this manner. Racial 
derogatory should not be permitted 
in the comics. There is no objection 
to dialect with a purpose, for dialect 
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can become quite poetic and pic- 
turesque at times. But a manner of 
speech used to identify a certain 
race, and carelessly introduced at 
that, is taboo. 


Pictorial Cards 


A number of vicious comic pictorial 
post cards have been observed on the 
newsracks throughout the country. In 
fact one of the most vicious of such 
cards came from a rack on West 42nd 
Street in New York City. It pictured 
two little Negro children sitting on a 
fence, one had the cheeks of his back- 
side showing. The kinky hair was 
tied with a profusion of red bows, and 
one was blowing a harmonica. These 
lines followed below the comic: 


Some folks to be happy 

Gotta have a heap of money; 
But ah has music in mah soul, 
And de love of mah honey. 


The above description pictured the 
Negro as being child-like, and not con- 
cerned with the problems of everyday 
life, but contented with a song in his 
heart and his ‘‘sweet honey.’’ An- 
other card from Florida (to be ex- 
pected), and published by the Dade 
County Newsdealers Supply Com- 
pany, Miami, shows a Negro man be- 
ing held in the seat of his pants by 
an alligator. He is on his knees and 
pouring forth this prayer : 
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Deah Lordy, please bless dis po’ nigger, 
He won’t be bad no mo’; , 

His sins was accidental like 

What he done sinned befo’. 

Oh, Lawdy! swing wide de pearly gate 
’Cause dere ain’t much mo’ time to wait. 


One published by the Colorpicture 
Publications, Boston (not expected), 
has a Negro with large red lips and 
white eyes popping from the sockets, 
and a razor sticking from his back 
pocket. Northern tourists need not 
go south to find these ‘‘cute’’ little 
comic cards, for Northern publica- 
tions furnish them for New York 
City, as well as Southern states. 

Stereotypes are usually based on 
more fiction than facts. It is our 
urgent responsibility to stamp out 
these patterns as they affect our 
music, theatre, motion picture, litera- 
ture, text books, and our comics. Over 
radio station WJZ there is a dramatic 
hour called ‘‘The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.’’ In the first of the series ‘‘The 
Good Samaritan” was presented. This 
story depicted deep rooted prejudice 
and how it may affect one’s character. 
Samuel, one of the characters in the 
play, in his new quality of mercy, 
states: ‘‘It isn’t a man’s face, or his 
possessions or the way he speaks, or 
the place he was born which deter- 
mines how good a man he is. It’s what 
he does toward his fellowmen that 
should earn him his place in the 
world.”’ 


Section C: Race Policies and Practices in Selected Public School Systems 
of Pennsylvania 


Huau H. SMYTHE AND Rurus SMITH 


A= JIM CROW SCHOOL PRAC- 
TICES ARE COMMONLY KNOWN AS 
INDIGENOUS TO THE SouTH, the gen- 
eral public, and educators in particu- 
lar are unaware that in several 
Northern states there prevail prac- 
tices of discrimination and segrega- 
tion in the public school system. In 
the North the practice of segregation 
in the schools is perpetuated because 


of factors different from those ob- 
taining in the South. The schools 
may be located in sections occupied 
exclusively by Negro residents. Re- 
marking the boundaries of school dis- 
tricts may compel Negroes to attend 
an all-Negro institution. Local cus- 
tom and tradition may account for 
it. Negroes themselves may ask for 
and insist upon separate schools or 
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classes, or the vested interest which 
Negro teachers may have in their 
jobs may contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of the segregated and discrimi- 
natory pattern. 

Of course, wherever separate 
schools prevail in these Northern 
states they are in almost every case 
established and fostered illegally. 
Most Northern states provide for in- 
tegrated school systems and the fail- 
ure to adhere to this requirement is 
due largely to the attitudes of those 
whose duty it is to administer the 
school system in a democratic man- 
ner. The following survey of in- 
stances of discrimination and segre- 
gation in the public school systems of 
Pennsylvania is. illustrative of prac- 
tices in other states in which sepa- 
rate schools are not legally manda- 
tory; in fact, legally prohibited. 

The material of this study, which 
covers 37 different cities and towns, 
was gathered in the course of 
a field trip through Pennsylvania. 
The investigator visited personally 
twenty-five municipalities in the 
state. The remainder of the informa- 
tion was secured through the cooper- 
ation of the local branches of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Division 
of Social Education and Action, the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, the Educational Equality 
League, and Lincoln University. In 
addition, data were gathered through 
personal investigation of other indi- 
viduals,’ in conferences with super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, and 
civie-minded citizens of the commu- 
nity. 


Individual School Systems 


Oil City —The Negro population of 
Oil City is slightly over 100, as com- 
pared with a total population of 22,- 
000. Schools are mixed with an all- 


1Generous assistance was rendered by Fern 
M. Colborn, Dr. Laurence Foster, George 
Loveland, Rev. J. Garret Kell, Alma T. 
Faukhauser, Rev. R. 8S. Lomax, Ralph Die- 
bert, and George A. Leukel. 
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white teaching staff. As there are few 
Negroes of school age, some district 
schools have no Negro pupils at pres- 
ent, but have had them in the past. 
All pupils attend a central senior high 
school. 

Franklin.—There are no segregated 
schools in Franklin. Negro teachers 
are not employed in the system. 

New Castle—Public schools are 
mixed. There are no Negro teachers 
nor any record of any applicant for 
any teaching position. 

Ellwood City.—There are no segre- 
gated schools. No Negro teachers in 
the system. 

Beaver. — The schools are mixed 
with an exceedingly small number of 
Negro pupils, as there are approxi- 
mately seven colored families in the 
community. There are additional Ne- 
gro pupils in the high school, these be- 
ing transported from Van Port. The 
teaching staff is white. 

Beaver Falls.—The schools are inte- 
grated. No Negro teachers are em- 
ployed in the system. 

New Brighton.—Pupils are inte- 
grated in the schools. Negro teachers 
are not employed in the system. 

Van Port.—There is a mixed ele- 
mentary school. Pupils are transferred 
to Beaver High School after leaving 
the elementary grades. The teaching 
staff of Van Port is white. 

Aliquippa.—The Board of Educa- 
tion has no policy of segregation as 
such. There is one Negro teacher in 
the system, teaching in the Jones Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Schools. 
She instructs a fifth grade class of all- 
Negro pupils.? Pupils in the first four 
grades of the school are mixed, and 
when Negro pupils leave 5-B, the class 
taught by the Negro teacher, they are 
again integrated. All pupils attend 
schools in their districts. 

Braddock.—The schools are mixed. 
There are no Negro teachers. One ele- 
mentary school in an area heavily 
populated with Negroes, has a large 
Negro enrollment. 





2The teacher stated she preferred to in- 
struct an all-Negro class. 
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McKeesport.—There are no segre- 
gated schools. The teaching staff is 
all-white. Negroes have applied for 
teaching jobs in the system but none 
was ever appointed. 

Washington.—There are four Negro 
teachers in the public school system. 
Three of these teachers are in the 
Third Ward School,’ while one is in 
the Sixth Ward School. This school 
goes through the seventh grade for all 
pupils, as do all the other elementary 
schools except the Third Ward School. 
There is one Negro teacher in the 
Sixth Ward School who has an all- 
colored seventh grade class, which is 
fed primarily from Negro pupils who 
have completed the sixth grade at the 
Third Ward School. There is a cen- 
tral high school to which all pupils go 
after completing the seventh grade. 

White pupils in Washington are 
never transferred to Negro teachers. 
Although there has been at least one 
Negro teacher in the system for the 
past fifty years, the colored instructor 
has always been restricted to teaching 
Negro pupils only. 

Monessen.—All schools are mixed. 
The superintendent stated that there 
is no record of any Negro applicant 
for a teaching position in the system. 


Charleroi.—This community has a 
very small Negro population. Classes 
are mixed in all schools. There are 
more Negro pupils in the high school 
than the elementary schools of Charle- 
roi because they come from nearby 


8The enrollment of the Third Ward School 
is approximately 150, of whom 30 are white 
pupils. There are five teachers, 3 of whom 
are Negroes. The pattern of class instruc- 
tion is as follows: There is one section of 
1st and 2nd grades with mixed pupils taught 
by a white teacher, and one section of all- 
Negro pupils taught by a Negro teacher; 
there is one section of 3rd and 4th grades 
of all-white pupils instructed by a white 
teacher, and a section of similar grades of 
all-Negro pupils instructed by a Negro teach- 
er; the 5th and 6th grades have only Negro 
pupils and they are taught by a Negro 
teacher. It was stated that normally the 
teacher of the mixed classes of the 1st and 
2nd grade would have only white pupils but 
crowded conditions made necessary her ad- 
mitting Negro pupils to her classes. 
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townships after completing their ele- 
mentary work. There is no record of 
a Negro applicant for work as a teach- 
er as far as the school official inter- 
viewed knew.* 


East Charleroi.—There is a mixed 
elementary and junior high school 
taught by a white staff. Pupils go to 
senior high school in Charleroi. One 
member of the school board is a Ne- 
gro; he once served as president of the 
board. 

Donora.—Schools are mixed. There 
are no Negro teachers; there is at pres- 
ent a Negro student doing practice 
teaching in one of the schools as a pre- 
requisite for graduation from Cali- 
fornia Teachers College. 

Umontown.—There are no segre- 
gated schools. One elementary school 
is 70 per cent Negro. It is located in 
a neighborhood heaviiy populated by 
Negroes. There are no Negro teachers 
in the system. 


Connellsville—The schools are inte- 
grated. Negro teachers are not em- 
ployed in the system. 

Greensburg.—There are no segre- 
gated schools. There are no Negro 
teachers in the system. 

Johnstown.—There is one segregat- 
ed school located in a suburban dis- 
trict.5 It contains approximately 
twenty-five colored pupils,* and covers 
grades one through six, all taught by 
the one Negro teacher in the Johns- 
town school system. Pupils are well 


4The interviewee commented: ‘‘I have no 
idea what reaction there would be by the 
community if there were an application from 
a Negro.’’ 

5The superintendent stated that the school 
is all-Negro now due to the shift in popula- 
tion and that there exists no policy of segre- 
gation. He informed the investigator that 
for the last five years the school board has 
been debating whether the school should be 
closed and the pupils transferred to other 
schools, since it is felt that operating the 
school is economically unsound; yet, on the 
other hand, the board feels the school is 
convenient for the children. 

6The instructor stated that there are two 
white pupils enrolled but they were absent 
due to illness at the time of the investiga- 
tion. 
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integrated in all the other schools of 
the city. 

Altoona.—The schools are integrat- 
ed. There are no Negro teachers in 
the system.’ 

Chambersburg. — The schools are 
mixed.* There are no Negro teachers 
working in the system.® 

Carlisle.—There is one segregated 
school with five Negro teachers. It is 
mandatory that colored pupils on the 
elementary level attend this segre- 
gated school.!° The school board has 
a definite policy that Negro teachers 
will not instruct white pupils.” 

York. — There are two segregated 
schools.!* Each has an all-Negro fac- 
ulty. One school has eight teachers 
with a white teacher for each grade, 
one through six. The remaining two 
are special teachers for retarded pu- 
pils. The second school has three 
teachers and one permanent substitute 
with instruction going through the 
sixth grade. 


7The superintendent expressed a desire to 
have qualified Negroes apply for teaching 
positions. He was the first superintendent 
in the history of the system to assign Ne- 
gro students from the nearby California 
State Teachers College, where he was for- 
merly the Dean, to do practice teaching in 
the public schools. 

8The citizens of Chambersburg, in the 
1920’s, defeated an effort of the school 
board to segregate pupils of the elementary 
level. 

®8The superintendent felt that Chambers- 
burg was not ready to integrate Negro teach- 
ers in its school system. 

10Musie and art courses in these segre- 
gated schools are taught by visiting teachers 
who are white. According to the superin- 
tendent, Carlisle has had segregated schools 
since the Civil War, stating that this was 
due to the economic pattern of the city. 

11Although the superintendent stated that 
he believed integration will be a slow process 
in the community, on April 12, 1948, Dr. 
Ray McCullough, president of the school 
board, announced that Negro students would 
no longer be segreguted at the expiration of 
the present school term. One of the five 
Negro teachers now employed will be re- 
tained to teach a mixed class. 

12There are some integrated schools on 
the elementary level. Segregation is not 
maintained by means of school districting. 
If it were, many white pupils would have 
to attend the ‘‘colored schools’’ and col- 
ored pupils the ones closer to their homes. 





Pittsburgh. — There are mixed 
schools with mixed teaching staffs. At 
present, most of the colored instruc- 
tors are teaching in schools where 
there is a preponderance of Negro pu- 
pils. 

Dowington. — There is segregation 
of pupils in the kindergarten and in 
the first five grades of the elementary 
level. Pupils are generally housed in 
the same building but Negro teachers 
have only Negro pupils in their class- 
rooms. Pupils are mixed after leaving 
the fifth grade but the faculty is all 
white. 

Coatesville—The school system is 
supposed to be organized on a district 
basis, but whenever Negro students 
are sent to Coatesville schools from 
neighboring areas, they are assigned 
to segregated schools with grades one 
through nine.'* The senior high school 
is mixed. Of the 135 teachers in the 
system, 21 are Negroes. 

Chester.—There is a segregated pat- 
tern of education at the elementary 
school level. Negro pupils may attend 
‘*white’’ schools, but no white pupils 
attend the ‘‘colored’’ schools. School 
districts are drawn so that they result 
in segregated schools. There are 74 
Negro teachers working in the segre- 
gated elementary schools. The high 
school is mixed, but the faculty is 
white. 

Morton.—The pattern of elemen- 
tary education in public schools is one 
of segregation. Negro pupils, regard- 
less of residence, are assigned to a Ne- 
gro school. This segregated school has 
6 Negro teachers with an approximate 
enrollment of 150. The white school, 
with an enrollment of about 45 pu- 
pils,1* has 3 white teachers. All pupils 
of Morton attend high school in near- 
by town such as Swarthmore, Media, 
and others. 


13Negro families residing in the West 
end of Coatesville, of which there are very 
few, send their children to the neighboring 
‘“white’’ elementary and Junior high school. 

14The majority of the white students at- 
tend a parochial school since the majority 
of them are of the Catholic faith. 
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Swarthmore.—There are no segre- 
gated schools. Negro teachers are not 
employed in the school system. 

West Chester.—There is one segre- 
gated elementary school with instruc- 
tion ranging from grades one through 
six. The Negro school has a staff of 
fourteen teachers and a principal, all 
of whom are Negroes. Negro pupils 
pass ‘‘white’’ schools in order to at- 
tend the segregated school; and, white 
pupils, some living across the street 
from the Negro school, leave the area 
to attend ‘‘white’’ schools.!° The West 
Chester High School has a mixed stu- 
dent group with a white faculty. 

Kennett Square. — The Kennett 
Square Consolidated School encom- 
passes grades one through twelve. 
There are 61 teachers of whom 6 are 
Negroes. All Negro pupils in the first 
six grades are taught by Negro teach- 
ers, there being one teacher per grade. 
Grades 7 through 12 are mixed but 
the teachers are white. This pattern 
of segregation on the elementary level 
takes place in one school building. 

Wilkes Barre.—All city and county 
public schools are mixed and staffed 
by white teachers.'® 


New Castle——The schools are inte- 
grated, but Negro teachers are not em- 
ployed in the system. 


Darby.—At the time of this investi- 
gation there were 1,795 pupils in the 
schools of Darby of which 357 were 
Negro. There are no segregated schools 
or classes, but no Negroes are em- 
ployed on the teaching staffs.’* 


Avondale.—Avondale?® combines its 
school system with West Grove. There 


15One Negro family sent their son to a 
nearby ‘‘white’’ elementary school recently 
in order to avoid a long trip to the all-col- 
ored school. He was accepted without in- 
cident. 

16The Interracial Committee of the local 
YWCA has been attempting to secure the ap- 
pointment of a competent Negro teacher in 
the school system. 

17Darby has a population of about 12,000, 
of which more than 25 per cent are Negroes. 

18The community of Avondale has a popu- 
lation of 1,000, of which 350 are Negroes. 
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are segregated classes on the elemen- 
tary level. Four Negro teachers are 
employed in the system, but these 
teachers are restricted to teaching all- 
Negro classes. There are mixed 
classes in the high school but Negro 
teachers are not used as instructors 
on the secondary level. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. Segregated schools persist as a 
recognized social institution in the 
cities and towns where such schools 
or classes are maintained. 

2. Of the school systems examined, 
one-third still maintain some form of 
formal race separation between Negro 
and white pupils. 

3. Among the sample communities 
studied, there is a prevailing unwill- 
ingness to integrate Negro teachers 
into the school systems. 

4. Only twelve of the thirty-seven 
municipalities employ Negroes on the 
teaching staffs of their systems. 

5. With the single exception of 
Pittsburgh, a policy persists which de- 
nies Negro teachers the opportunity 
to instruct other than Negro students. 

6. The practice of segregating Ne- 
gro instructors forms the basis upon 
which Negro pupils are segregated. 

7. A small minority of the com- 
munities investigated indicated a will- 
ingness to consider applications for 
teaching positions if qualified Negroes 
applied. 

8. As a general rule, Negro teach- 
ers are not employed where the policy 
of segregation in some form does not 
prevail. 

9. Where Negro teachers are em- 
ployed they are confined to the ele- 
mentary instruction level. No Negro 
teachers teach classes of secondary 
grades. 

10. Some cities with large Negro 
populations have segregated schools 
or classes, while other cities with a 


19Tt has been reported that Negro stu- 
dents are discouraged from taking academic 
subjects. 
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high concentration of Negroes have 
non-segregated schools or classes. 

11. In some school systems there 
exists a confused pattern of segrega- 
tion. Some schools normally consid- 
ered integrated maintain classes that 
are all-Negro or all-white, while some 
of the classes are mixed. All classes 
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on the high school level were found 
to be integrated. 

12. Segregation in the school sys- 
tems is persistent only on the elemen- 
tary grades level. 

13. Segregation exists in the pub- 
lic school systems of communities in 
all sections of the state. 


Section D: Directives for Designing the Curriculum of Negro 
Rural Schools 


DEBORAH CANNON PARTRIDGE 


Mn HAS BEEN SAID CONCERNING 
THE ADVISABILITY AND DESIRA- 
BILITY OF THINKING OF EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES as separate from education 
for any American. However simul- 
taneously emphasis has been placed 
upon the need for understanding the 
social background of the learner. 
Hence, if the latter concern is to be 
heeded, some attention must be given 
to the nature of the curriculum ex- 
periences for Negro children in the 
South where there are still in exist- 
ence ‘‘separate’’ schools for children 
of color. The writer will not attempt 
to argue the advisability of such 
schools but will rather address her- 
self to a brief statement of directives 
to be used in guiding the designing 
of the curriculum. 

Because it is believed that the ob- 
jectives which were set forth by the 
Education Policies Commission for 
Education in America are equally ap- 
plicable for education in Negro rural 
communities, they have been adopted 
as the foundation for the directives 
for designing the curriculum of these 
schools. To recall briefly they are: 


‘*1. The objectives of self-realiza- 
tion, 

2. The objectives of human rela- 
tionship, 

3. The objectives of economic effi- 
ciency, 

4. The objectives of civic responsi- 
bility.”’ 


Upon these objectives and a basic 
understanding of Negro rural com- 
munities and their particular needs, 


the directives for designing the cur- 
riculum for such communities may be 
determined. 

1. The objectives of education and 
therefore the directives for curricu- 
lum design are both individual and 
social, since they call for the highest 
development of the individual as a 
member of society. It is not an 
‘‘either-or’’ situation, since the ideals 
of democracy relating to the common 
welfare of the individual and the 
group cannot be separated from the 
democratic process through which the 
ideals are largely attained. 

More explicitly, this directive de- 
mands that children’s needs, interests, 
and capacities serve as the central 
core of the curriculum. However, it 
likewise recognizes that these children 
must be studied in relation to the so- 
ciety of which they are a part. Hence, 
there must be continual study of the 
needs of society and the child, so that 
the concerns of children may be 
brought into functional relationship 
with societal needs. 

2. Because of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the rural environment 
and also the constitution and condi- 
tions of the rural school itself, distine- 
tive curriculum provisions must be 
made for rural schools. 

3. Although the objectives of edu- 
cation are universal, the Negro school 
must perform a distinctive social task 
growing out of distinctive problems 
of Negro life in America in addition 
to those general aims. 























4. Knowledge of the nature of 
learning and the factors which facili- 
tate and limit it, is a prerequisite for 
planning the learning situation 
through curriculum redesign. This 
means that: curriculum design should 
be conditioned by a recognition of the 
importance of linking vicarious ex- 
periences with first hand experiencing. 
Again, there should not be an ‘‘either- 
or’’ attitude of all overt experiencing 
of all vicarious activity. Both are in- 
dispensable tools of learning. It fur- 
ther indicates the necessity for recog- 
nizing the importance of motivation 
in relation to genuine learning. The 
learner must be guided in defining his 
purposes so that learning becomes 
goal-directed. It further indicates the 
necessity for recognizing the impor- 
tance of motivation in relation to 
genuine learning. The ‘‘Whole 
Child,’’ his maturation level and gen- 
eral developmental pattern must be 
considered in the process of designing 
the curriculum. In other words, all of 
the basic principles regarding learn- 
ing are fundamental to curriculum de- 
signing. 

5. Since learning is goal-directed 
activity, children must share in the 
planning of curriculum experiences. 
This is also demanded by society, for 
growth in understanding of democ- 
racy requires participation in demo- 
eratic activities. 

6. A well rounded program of liv- 
ing requires a balance of experiences. 
The child must be viewed in terms of 
his total life activities in school and 
out of school, so that rest, recreation, 
and work are included in the total 
program. Within these categories 
there needs to be variety and balance. 
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The teacher should be alert to dis- 
cover areas of living which may be 
neglected in the lives of the children. 
Intellectual activity should be placed 
in its proper relationship and setting. 
Thus at every level of maturity, the 
child should be guided in experiences 
compatible with this maturity in all 
areas of living. 

7. The boundaries of the Curricu- 
lum should be life itself. Horizons 
should be constantly extended so that 
each child will have contact with the 
total gamut of life experiences. This 
directive differs from Directitve Six 
in that it compels the school to 
broaden the scope of life experiences. 
The school has a moral obligation to 
improve and extend the life of its 
learners, and lead out into wider in- 
terests, understandings, and pur- 
poses. In such a way, then, the devel- 
opment of skills is not important in 
itself, but only insofar as it helps in 
the development of broader meanings 
in the solving of persistent problems 
of living. They are means, not ends. 

8. The school is an integral part of 
the immediate community it serves 
and all agencies contribute to educa- 
tion, hence the curriculum must rec- 
ognize adult needs as well as child 
needs and plan for experiences in re- 
lation to the total community pattern. 

These directives are not mutually 
exclusive but interact in their influ- 
ence on curriculum designing. They 
have definite implications for: the na- 
ture and organization of experiences; 
the guidance program; the use of ma- 
terials, including community re- 
sources; the administration of the 
school; and the work in the ecommu- 


nity with adults. 
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Section E. Public Relations—A New Development in Negro Colleges 
L. F. PALMER, JR. 


What it is and how it Works 


«+ | HAVE A LITTLE BLACK BOOK, 

wrote Elmer Wheeler during the 
days of the blitz. ‘‘I am carefully 
listing all discourtesies, insults, impo- 
litenesses and bad services rendered 
me by business today under the excuse 
of ‘There’s a war on.’ When the war 
is over I plan to take my little black 
book out to see whom to do business 
with—what tailor, laundry, hotel, 
grocery store, restaurant, etc. Where 
I was high hatted or otherwise mauled 
around under the guise of wartime 
conditions, then I plan to transfer my 
business elsewhere. ’’ 

Well, the war is over now—or so 
they say—but there must be many 
thousands of people today who are 
making notes in their little black books 
just as Elmer Wheeler did a few years 
back. They too remember unpleasant 
incidents that occur in stores, hotels, 
public institutions, and even on the 
job. Through the years these little 
black books have given business a 
black eye. They have caused business 
to arm itself to meet the cries of an 
alarmed public. Public relations is 
that armament. So significant have 
been the results, other institutional 
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forms followed suit with public rela- . 


tions programs — the government, 
churches, newspapers, social agencies. 
Taking their cue, the nation’s colleges 
and universities have begun to include 
departments of public relations in 
their tables of organization. 

The term ‘‘public relations’’ means 
many things to many people. To some 
it is an impressive sounding name for 
free publicity. Others think of it as 
concealed propaganda imposing some- 
thing unethical upon an unsuspecting 
public. Still others think of it as the 
presentation of facts favorable to the 
institution. Since its recent acceptance 
into American life it has been shroud- 
ed with mystery, termed a misnomer, 





compared to press agentry and has be- 
come one of the most misunderstood 
professions of our day. 

In the words of Rex F. Harlow, 
president of the American Council on 
Public Relations, ‘‘ Public Relations is 
the science through which an organi- 
zation ean consciously attempt to ful- 
fill its social responsibilities and to se- 
cure the public recognition and ap- 
proval necessary for success.”’ 

Douglass Wood Miller, professor of 
public relations at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, says, ‘‘It is that phase of man- 
agement which seeks in all the insti- 
tution’s contacts with its various pub- 
lics the application of the Golden 
Rule.’’ 

The simple fact is that public rela- 
tions is merely relations with the pub- 
lic. It is the art of getting along with 
people. 

Practitioners are careful to point 
out that the word ‘‘public’’ cannot be 
understood to mean people in general. 
The ‘‘public’”’ is broken down into 
many ‘‘publics’’ — special classifica- 
tions of people with whom the institu- 
tion comes into contact or who hear 
about it, or whose opinions and ac- 
tions in any way affect it. Thus a col- 
lege may have the student public, the 
faculty public, the community public, 
the government public, ete. According 
to W. Emerson Reck, director of pub- 
lie relations, Colgate University, ‘‘The 
principal objective of the planned 
(college) public relations program is 
to win friends and influence people— 
to convert the members of a college 
or university’s various publics into 
enthusiastic supporters and boosters 
for the institution and its program.”’ 

The usual public relations program 
may be divided into four phases. The 
first step is to define the publics in- 
volved. To organize any strategy, the 
public relations director must know, 
beyond a doubt, the persons whose ac- 
tions and feelings may, in any way, 
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influence his organization. Aside from 
the publics mentioned above, he will 
list prospective students, parents of 
students, non-academic workers, board 
of trustees and as many as thirty oth- 
er publics. Persons comprising these 
specific groups will be the targets of 
his planning. 

Next, the director studies the insti- 
tution with a view toward getting a 
clear picture of the college or univer- 
sity he represents. He traces its his- 
tory, examines its policies and finan- 
cial status. The objectives and func- 
tions are tested against the trends of 
the day. An attempt is made to get 
a detailed photograph of the institu- 
tion as it exists. Laying the informa- 
tional base is extremely important be- 
cause, without a proper understand- 
ing of the organization, the director 
of public relations cannot launch an 
intelligent program. 

The third step in the operation con- 
cerns self analysis. Studies are made 
to determine how the institution feels 
toward its publics. Public opinion 
polls, questionnaires and interviews 
are the most effective devices yet ef- 
fected to obtain this information. Col- 
lege public relations men are also in- 
terested in knowing how the students, 
the community, maintenance men, 
food workers and other groups con- 
nected with the school regard the in- 
stitution. Are the students satisfied 
with the current curriculum? Do they 
gripe about the cafeteria service? Is 
there a feeling of goodwill between 
town and gown? Does the community 
consider the college a good neighbor 
or a liability? Do newspaper editors 
and radio executives cooperate with 
the school and if not, why? These are 
some of the questions to which honest 
answers are sought. 


From the questionnaires, interviews 
and polls, the trained public relations 
man is able to judge the temper of the 
many publics. The shortcomings of 
the institution are revealed, mistakes 
are evident and complaints come to 
life. The administration and the de- 
partment of public relations then go 
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into a huddle to work out possible 
solutions to these problems. Policy 
changes are often necessary, shifts 
may be needed in personnel, a train- 
ing program for non-academic work- 
ers may be required. Whatever the 
solution, the change is instituted. 

Having interpreted the réle of the 
college in our fast changing world; 
having realized the social responsibili- 
ties of the college; having revised the 
policies and practices of the institu- 
tion so that it functions toward the 
welfare of all its publics, it then be- 
comes the task of the public relations 
director to make all segments of the 
public aware of what the college is 
doing. It becomes necessary to inform 
them of the sincerity of the school’s 
aspirations and efforts. Publicity is 
the method and means by which this is 
done. This, the last phase of the pro- 
gram, is necessary in order to ac- 
quaint the publics with the activities 
of the organization, its objectives, its 
policies. Through publicity the pub- 
lie ean be taught the facts they should 
know for their own benefit and for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 

The public relations director serves 
as a barometer for his institution of 
higher learning. He anticipates storms 
of disapproval; he seeks out the 
cloudy spots in the organization’s ac- 
tivities; he interprets trends in pub- 
lic opinion. He advises the adminis- 
tration regarding policy and works to 
keep his school from falling into dis- 
favor with its publics. He is a trouble 
shooter who knows that colleges and 
universities, like hotels, restaurants 
and laundries, can find their names in 
Elmer’s little black book. 


As it Exists in Negro Colleges and 
Universities! 

To determine the extent to which 
Negro colleges and universities have 
turned to public relations, this writer 
dispatched questionnaires to the 87 
Negro colleges and universities which 
offer four year programs of higher 


1For school year 1946-47. 
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TABLE I 


FINANOIAL Base oF TEN NEGRO COLLEGES WITH FULL TIME PUBLIO RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS, 1946-47. 
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*Exclusive of salaries. 
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education. One questionnaire was sent 
to the presidents and one to the direc- 
tors of public relations. They were 


designed to ascertain how many col- 


leges actually carried on public rela- 
tions programs rather than publicity 
programs in public relations clothing. 
Forty-nine colleges (56.3 per cent) re- 
sponded. 

Of the 49 that responded, 10 col- 
leges and universities indicated that 
they included a full-time department 
of public relations in their tables of 
organization. This number represent- 
ed 20.4 per cent of the total. Eleven 
colleges (22.4 per cent) maintain a 
part-time set-up, while 28 schools 
(57.2 per cent) have no organized 
public relations program whatsoever. 
These figures show quite pointedly 
that Negro colleges and universities 
are recognizing the importance of 
public relations as a phase in the ad- 
ministration of higher learning. A 
little less than half the colleges re- 
sponding to the inquiries have some 
type of organized public relations, 
either on a part-time or full-time basis 
(42.8 per cent). Seven colleges whose 
programs operate on a part-time basis 
report plans for a change over to a 
full-time set-up. 


The ten institutions which reported 
a full-time public relations depart- 
ment include The Agricultural and 
Technical College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Bennett College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; Bethune-Cook- 
man College, Daytona Beach, Florida; 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
Hampton Institute, Hampton Vir- 
ginia; Lincoln University, Jefferson 
City, Missouri; Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania; Shaw University, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia; and 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Hampton Institute and Bennett 
College were the first Negro institu- 
tions of higher learning to introduce 
public relations into their tables of 
organization. However, many of the 
schools had maintained offices of pub- 
licity long before adopting a full pro- 
gram of public relations. For in- 
stance, Hampton Institute had an 
‘*Office for Publication, Publicity and 
Campaign’’ which operated for more 
than 60 years. 

Yearly money appropriations for 
the public relations departments of 
the ten schools ranged from $2,500 to 
$22,448. The latter figure is the budg- 
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TABLE II 
S1zE or Starr or Ten Nworo CoLLeces AND UNIVERSITIES WITH FULL Timm PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PRoGRAMS, 1946-47 











gg gg 
Ba Be 2 
= re FY 
College Enrollment x & z a 5 2 
Institution E 776 3 1 8 12 
Institution D 1,623 5 0 4 9 
Institution C 238 1 6 1 8 
Institution A - 976 2 1 3 6 
Institution I _.._.. 1,135 2 0 3 5 
Institution B 503 1 0 3 4 
Institution H - 2,900 1 0 2 3 
Institution J 747 2 0 1 3 
Institution F 1,060 1 0 2 3 
Institution G 520 1 0 1 2 





et at Institution D? which had an en- 
rollment of 1,623 students. Thus, the 
amount of money spent for public re- 
lations per student was $13.85. In- 
stitution A, with a slightly smaller 
budget ($20,500) and a considerably 
smaller student body (976) spent $21 
for public relations per student. In- 
stitution H with an enrollment of 2,- 
900, the largest of any of the ten 
schools, had one of the smallest budg- 
ets ($5,000). It spent but $1.70 per 
student for public relations. 
Institution E had the largest public 
relations staff. Three workers, includ- 
ing the director of public relations, 
work full time. One part-time worker 
and eight students round out the 
staff. At Institution D there are five 
full-time workers and four students. 
This is one of the more elaborately 
staffed departments and includes a di- 
rector, his assistant, a publicity and 
publications secretary, office manager, 
proof reader, typist-secretary, mimeo- 
graph and mailing clerk and a person 
in charge of photographic service. In- 
stitution H has one full-time worker 
who is aided by student help. The 


2Letter designations are arbitrary and do 
not correspond to former listing. 


same is true at Institution B, Institu- 
tion G and at Institution F. 


The eleven colleges and universities 
which operate public relations pro- 
grams on a part-time basis call upon 
various members of the campus fam- 
ily to carry out the work. Five depend 
upon the president to conduct the 
school’s public relations. In two of 
the institutions the work is added to 
that of the registrar. The business 
manager, a professor, students, or a 
committee accept that responsibility 
in the other four schools. 

There are certain activities that are 
essentially public relations activities 
and which, in the main, distinguish a 
public relations program from that of 
publicity. The colleges contacted were 
requested to indicate the extent to 
which they engaged in these public 
relations functions, 7.e.: regularly, 
sometimes and never. A marked 
difference can be seen between the ac- 
tivities of the schools whose programs 
are on a full time basis as against 
those which attempt public relations 
only part time. For the remainder of 
this paper, the former will be referred 
to as Group I and the latter Group II. 

A primary function of a public re- 
lations office is to supply newspapers 
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with stories of college life. All of 
Group I indicated that this is done 
regularly. Seven members of Group 
II (64 per cent) carry out this fune- 
tion regularly, two (18 per cent) 
sometimes. Six colleges in Group I 
(60 per cent) issue releases to radio 
stations regularly while two (18 per 
cent) in Group IT make these releases 
regularly. This is done sometimes by 
three (30 per cent) members of Group 
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I and by six (54 per cent) of Group 
II, One college in both groups never 
performs this activity. 

Four Group I colleges (40 per cent) 
regularly advise the administration 
on matters of policy; this is true of 
three Group II colleges (27 per cent). 
This is done sometimes by three mem- 
bers of Group I (30 per cent) and 
three members of Group II (18 per 
cent). Three members of each group 


TABLE III 


EXTENT OF PUBLIO RELATIONS ACTIVITIES OF 21 NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
MAINTAINING FULL OR Part TIME PuBLic RELATIONS PROGRAMS, 1946-47 








Institutions With 
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campus news 5 4 
Sponsor orientation 
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Seek student reaction 

on policy - 3 4 
Instruct others in 

techniques of PR _. 8 1 
Sponsor alumni 

publication __.. 5 1 
Supply high schools 

with publications — 4 2 
Maintain guide service 

for visitors — ' 5 4 
Supply community with 

school calendar __...... 8 2 


Allow use of facilities 
to local groups 


0 7 2 0 2 
0 1 8 0 2 
1 2 6 1 2 
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5 3 3 3 2 
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1 3 1 4 3 
0 4 2 2 3 
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never advise their administration on 
matters concerning policy. 

Instructing faculty, students and 
employees in public relations tech- 
niques is a good way to enjoy healthy 
public relations through the publics. 
This is done regularly by eight Group 
I colleges (80 per cent) and by one 
Group II college (9 per cent). One 
member of Group I uses this tech- 
nique sometimes and five Group II 
colleges (45 per cent). Only one col- 
lege with a full time program never 
functions in this respect while this is 
true of three in Group II (27 per 
cent). 

Four Group II .colleges (40 per 
cent) allow the use of their facilities 
to local groups regularly; five in 
Group II (45 per cent) regularly 
make this allowance. The community 
organizations can make use of school 
facilities sometimes at five of the 
Group I schools (50 per cent) and at 
three of the Group IT colleges (27 per 
cent). One college in each group 
never opens its doors to local organi- 
zations. 

It is possible to calculate an index 
score of the public relations activities 
of the two groups of colleges by deriv- 
ing a figure based on the aggregate 
possible activities of the two groups. 
For example, if the 10 schools in 
Group I engaged regularly in all 16 
of the activities, the aggregate possible 
activities reported would be 160 and 

160 
the score would be —— X 100 = 100. 


160 
Actually the Group I institutions 
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have a score of < 100 or 52.5. 





160 
Group ITI colleges score 23.2 for regu- 
lar participation in these activities. 
For engaging sometimes in these ac- 
tivities, Group I scores 30.0 while 
Group IT has the score, 31.5. Member 
colleges of Group I have a score of 
17.5 for never participating in the 
16 activities and Group II scores 22.1. 

The presidents and directors of 
public relations of the colleges and 
universities who responded to this 
writer’s inquiries seem to agree on the 
objectives of college public relations. 
In one way or another, almost all 
listed the three most important objec- 
tives as: 

(1) Interpreting the institution’s 
philosophy, aims and objectives to the 
publics; (2) encouraging, through act 
or word, others to speak and act in 
behalf of the institution; and (3) 
convincing the college publics that 
what the institution aims to accom- 
plish is in their interest. 

While there are indications that 
many Negro colleges and universities 
have not as yet seen the necessity for 
making the public relations program 
an integral part of their organiza- 
tional structures, the findings of this 
study point to the fact that a consid- 
erable number of Negro colleges and 
universities have caught the spirit of 
public relations and recognize it to be 
an essential in long range planning 
toward an improved level of higher 
education. 
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